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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


LL the Stock Exchanges of Europe have this week been 
affected by an outburst of fury in Paris. The Emperor 
of Germany, it appears, is going to visit Strasburg, and parade 
the garrison there. According to the Times’ correspondent, 
he asked King Humbert to accompany him, and the King, 
without reflection, consented; but on representations from 
Prince Bismarck and Signor Orispi, the idea was given up. It 
was even officially denied that the intention had been enter- 
tained, and King Humbert left Germany by way of Frankfort. 
The report, however, had reached Paris, and produced a pas- 
sionate burst of invectivé in the journals, directed not against 
the Emperor so much as King Humbert, who was taunted with 
ingratitude, and accused of wishing to humiliate France. It 
was loudly declared that France would not endure such a 
spectacle as Emperor and King reviewing troops in Strasburg ; 
and itis evident that until the denial arrived, alarm was felt 
in the most optimist quarters, the offices of the financiers. 
The incident reveals the bitterness of French feeling towards 
Italy, as well as the incalculableness of French emotion. The 
menace to France, if there is one, consists in King Humbert’s 
visit to Germany, not in his appearing in one fortress more 
than another. The truth is, the French people is just now 
without a skin, and every fly that settles draws a scream. 








The Strasburg incident has quickened Boulangist feeling 
in France, and on Tuesday M. Laguerre, the active representa- 
tive of the party, produced a scene in the Chamber. He 
wanted to know why the Senate delayed its preliminary 
inquiry solong. M. Thevenet, Minister of Justice, explained 
that the Government had no authority over the Senate; 
whereupon M. de Cassagnac accused Government and the 
majority of protracting the proceedings in order to influence 
the elections, and alleged that the Home Office was persuading 
witnesses to perjure themselves. The majority, greatly 
excited, formally censured M. de Cassagnac; and when M. 
Laguerre jumped up to declare that the delay was caused by 
the inability of the authorities to discover any ground upon 
which to base a charge of treason, the Chamber refused to 
permit him to proceed. After a discussion so furious that at 
one moment a general struggle was expected among the 
Deputies, the Order of the Day was carried by 331 votes 
to 209. The delay would be considered in England mon- 
strously unjust; but it is true that the mass of documents 
seized takes time to read, and unless the prosecution can show 
that the General instigated a mutiny, the electors are not 
likely to care much, whatever is proved or disproved. A 
plebiscite is a pardon for the man who obtains it. The only 
importance of the affair is the evidence it affords that the 
Chamber is “ growing electric.” 


Lord Salisbury made a speech on Monday, in the Lords, in 
defence of the increased expenditure on the Navy, which is 





considered on the Continent very ominous. It was, however, 
though striking, not verynew. The Premier only accentuated 
the general belief of all competent to judge, that “questions 
which may bring nations at issue still exist, and that there 
are territories coveted and not possessed, that there are past 
wounds not yet healed, and above all that, however earnest 
may be the resolution of the existing rulers of Europe to avoid 
war, there never was a time when one could answer more un- 
certainly that the rulers of fve years hence will be the same 
rulers as to-day.” In further proof of the danger, he pointed 
to the Continent and the enormous expenses incurred by most 
reluctant Governments. There is evidence in the speech that 
the uncertainty of experts as to the results of any naval battle 
under the new conditions weighs heavily on Lord Salisbury’s 
mind; but that, of course, concerns us rather than the 
Continent. 


The permission granted to Lord Lytton to absent himself 
from the opening of the French Exhibition was formally 
brought up for censure on Tuesday by Mr. E. Robertson, 
Member for Dundee. Heasserted that there was a conspiracy 
of Courts to abstain, in which even the “miserable Monarchy 
of Belgium” joined, and that the feelings of the people of 
France were deeply wounded. He would not affirm that Lord 
Salisbury had acted under the dictation of Prince Bismarck ; 
but the facts gave colour to such a suspicion. Mr. Robertson 
was supported by Mr. Labouchere, who accused his opponents 
of “cringing to every Pretender,” and affronting the Govern- 
ment of France; and by Mr. Morley, who openly expressed 
his sympathy with the Revolution, and declared that “the 
noyades, fusillades, guillotinings, and carnage which took 
place were entirely due to the interference of despots,” 
—a remarkable utterance, considering that a great number 
of the victims were women and children who could not 
have assisted the invaders if they had tried. Sir J. 
Fergusson gave the official answer, that this country ought 
not to express approval of the Revolution while that event is 
a subject of such fierce party controversy in France; and this 
was repeated by Mr. Goschen, who absolutely denied any in- 
tention of offering any affront to the Republic. “It is our pride 
to feel and our anxiety to maintain friendship for the French 
people.” On the division, the motion was rejected by 283 to 190. 


The extraordinary speech of the debate was Mr. Gladstone’s. 
The leader of the Opposition began the first part of his 
speech by justifying his own Government in not answering the 
French invitation; then exempted Lord Salisbury from censure, 
as having a right to decide; and then sharply snubbed Mr. 
Robertson for talking of a constitutional and well-ordered 
State which we were bound to support, as a “miserable 
Monarchy.” The House began to rub its eyes, but then Mr. 
Gladstone began to argue that past differences among the 
French did not signify—Sir J. Fergusson, of course, had meant 
present differences—that to avoid attending the centenary of 
the French Revolution was as offensive as it would be for the 
French to avoid attending a celebration in honour of our own; 
that the proceeding was only passed over by the French 
“because it excited their contempt;” that he hoped such an 
act would never be repeated, and that “it was an act of folly, 
though free from the taint of malice,—an error of judgment 
of a very gross kind.” The gradual decadence of the speech 
from statesmanship to Radicalism was exceedingly curious, 
suggesting to Mr. Goschen that his opponent had actually for- 
gotten at the close of his speech what he said at the beginning. 
It was exactly typical of the change which has come over Mr. 
Gladstone’s politics since he formed an alliance with the party 
of Home-rule. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was entertained by the 
Liberal Union Club on Tuesday, and made a remarkable 
speech. Of the part which concerned the future, and the 
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alternative results which may be anticipated after the General 
Election, we have said enough elsewhere. To the services of 
the Liberal Unionists to the cause of Union, he said that no 
one had rendered such a tribute as Mr. Gladstone, who always 
reserves a denunciation of the Liberal Unionists for his 
peroration. In Mr. Gladstone’s eyes, the crimes of the 
Government are peccadilloes which he charitably attributes 
to invincible ignorance, but the crimes of the Liberal 
Unionists are sins against the light. Mr. Goschen regarded 
the present lull in the campaign as indicating that the Glad- 
stonians are looking round them before commencing a new 
attack, and he hoped that they would seize the opportunity 
to substitute an exposition of their new policy and a serious 
argument in its favour, for the barren invective which had now 
gone on for three years. Mr. Gladstone might greatly benefit 
himself by explaining frankly what in his own judgment, 
after consultation with Mr. Parnell, the Irish policy of the 
future should be. Mr. Goschen did not think that Mr. Glad- 
stone would use the next three years wisely if he did not 
announce the changes which his Irish policy has undergone 
since 1886, and present fully Mis reasons for those changes. 
The Government have frankly announced their policy,—a 
policy of firm government of Ireland, a policy of material 
development of the resources of Ireland, and a policy of very 
cautious advance in the building-up of local freedom. Of Irish 
local government he said:—‘ We must, in justice to our 
fellow-subjects in Ireland, approach this task with considerable 
care, and without any declared resolution that we must follow 
a particular pattern such as has been adopted in either 
England or Scotland.” 

Mr. Goschen entirely repudiated the idea that by spending 
money in Ireland the Government can satisfy the national 
feeling in Ireland, but none the less he thought that by 
developing Irish resources some grievances would be removed, 
and that by mitigating physical suffering they might damp 
the fuel intended for the political conflagration. Physical 
prosperity would not render Ireland loyal, but misery is 
certainly in some respects “a Separatist lever.” Mr. Goschen, 
however, evidently feared that there would be vehement oppo- 
sition to all schemes likely to stimulate the trade and commerce 
of Ireland, mainly because a policy of that kind would render 
it easier for tenants to pay their rents, and harder for them to 
pose as the victims of landlord oppression. Mr. Goschen was 
satisfied that, for the present at least, the Government are 
succeeding, and that instead of the wave of popular opinion 
which was to have swept them all away, there is now substituted 
“the ripple of women’s talk at the Grosvenor Gallery,” and 
“the soprano of women’s cheers” greeting the hand-shake 
between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone. That is true, as well 
as gracefully said; but it is not quite clear that because the 
women are taking up the strain of invective, the wrath of the 
men is dying away. 

Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday addressed a Unionist meeting 
at Bacup, in Lancashire, a town in the Rossendale constituency, 
represented by Lord Hartington. He enlarged upon the duty 
of giving Ireland a system of local government, and praised 
municipal government as a matter of much more immediate 
importance to the working classes than even political self- 
government. What did it matter to a man whether the 
Church was disestablished or not, in comparison with the 
question whether the street in which he lives should be so 
badly drained that all his children succumb to typhoid-fever ? 
However, there is a step above mere municipal self-govern- 
ment,—namely, provincial self-government, such as we have 
given to the different Canadian Provinces; and that is the 
form of self-government which Mr. Chamberlain continues to 
advocate for Ireland, the more because it would solve the 
Ulster difficulty in the right way, and also settle the national 
question in the right way,—that is, by denying to Ireland the 
status of a separate nation. No doubt; but is not that just 
the reason why it is useless and almost irritating to press 
such a solution on Treland now? To say, ‘Because you 
want one thing, we will give you another which you don’t 
want,’ is a capital mode of tantalising Ireland, but hardly of 
gratifying or satisfying her. If we offer an angry man what 
he despises instead of what he claims, we are sure to make him 
all the more angry, and it is not clear what good we do in 
any other way. But Mr. Chamberlain has got provincial 


government for Ireland on the brain, and will urge it upon 


| Mr. Chamberlain was rather happy in his re 
William Harcourt, of whom he said that in 1887 
Table Conference, he was desirous to accept th 
government compromise which Mr. Chambe 
Mr. Chamberlain thought the lines,— 

Still violent, whatever cause he took, 

But most against the party he forsook,” 

very applicable to Sir William Harcourt, but he had ho 
him yet: “It is a long time since he last changed, and re ot 
it is time for him to turn again.” And Mr. Chamberlain a 
severe on Mr. Gladstone. He said that there were many on 
who expected Mr. Gladstone to give them free education, eg 
option, a more advanced crofter measure, and the Disestgh 
lishment of the Welsh Church, but that Mr. Gladstone would 
consider none of these things. If Mr. Gladstone returned to 
power, Irish Home-rule would be found to have swallowed 
them all up. Session after Session would be consumed in the 
effort to carry barren Home-rule Bills, and perhaps in the 
attempt, from time to time, to pass Coercion Bills for Ulster 
Therefore, said Mr. Chamberlain, all true Liberals would ‘ 
disposed to support the Unionist Party, for the Unionists do 
carry genuinely Liberal measures, though in small numbers 
and moderate in kind, while the Gladstonians can carry none 
And to a true Liberal, half a loaf is better than my 
bread. While Mr. Chamberlain was delivering this Spirited 
speech, a great Gladstonian counter-demonstration was got 
up in Union Square, in which Lord Hartington’s politica 
conduct was condemned, and he was said to have for. 
feited the confidence of the electors of Rossendale by his 
Parliamentary course. And so the ball rolls on, the Glad. 
stonians voting for boycotters and boycotting Liberals; while 
Conservatives rally round the Liberals and neutralise the 
boycotters’ votes. 


Lord Zetland is to succeed Lord Londonderry in the Vice. 
royalty of Ireland. This was announced by Lord Salisbury 
on Wednesday to a very strong deputation of noblemen and 
Members of Parliament, introduced by the Marquis of Water. 
ford, who waited upon him to advise the abolition of the Lord. 
Lieutenancy, and the transfer of its powers to a Secretary for 
Ireland, with a Parliamentary Under-Secretary to assist him. 
The address reminded Lord Salisbury that when in 1850 Lord 
John Russell introduced his Bill to abolish the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy, it passed its second reading by a vast majority,— 
namely, 395 to 170, or much more than two to one, and that 
the keeping alive of the Lord-Lieutenancy virtually keepsalive 
the idea of separateness. The deputation was a private one, 
but Lord Salisbury is known to have replied that the office 
could not be abolished without passing a somewhat complex Bill 
through Parliament, which Bill would be very seriously resisted, 
and would take a good deal of time, and that this, during the 
present Session at all events, could not be spared. That is, no 
doubt, an unanswerable reason for delay, though not, we hope, 
for more than eight or nine months’ delay. Lord Zetland 
will make an excellent stop-gap, and will probably not be 
anxious to remain longer than he need. Nothing is more 
needful than to get rid of the Lord-Lieutenancy, a conspicuous 
symbol of the survival of political semi-detachment. 


markg On Sip 
» at the Roung 
€ * provineial> 
rlain Proposed, 


The solicitors entertained the Attorney-General on Wednes- 
day in the Town Hall of Holborn, by way of showing how 
thoroughly they disapproved of Sir William Harcourt’s attack 
upon him for his management of the Times’ case in relation 
to “ Parnellism and Crime.” It was a great demonstration, 
more than four hundred solicitors attending the dinner, and 
an address being presented to Sir R. Webster signed by 
3,800 English solicitors, assuring him of their repudiation 
of the aspersions cast upon him. Mr. G. B. Gregory was iD 
the chair, and spoke in the strongest terms of the “ straight- 
forward, manly, and honourable” conduct of the Times 
case by the Attorney-General. The Attorney-General, in 
replying to the congratulations offered him, spoke of Sir 
Charles Russell, Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Reid, and Mr. Asquith 
as personal friends with whom political differences had never 
embittered his relations ; so that the qualified condemnation 
passed upon the Attorney-General’s conduct of his case by Sir 
Charles Russell, as unfair, though not intentionally unfair, 
must, we suppose, be taken as the expression of a quasi 
political prepossession. 


The bimetallists who waited on Lord Salisbury and the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer on Thursday, probably obtained 
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vaply to their representations quite as friendly as they 
a rep i though it was a dilatory reply. Lord Salisbury 
expect ‘blic opinion to work itself a little clearer on the 
wants or the bimetallic controversy, before Government 
subject va form an opinion of its own, and especially he looks 
paring the conference at Paris in the autumn as likely 
gi a considerable influence on public opinion. Mr. 
; ae conourred, but was even more disposed to twit the 
= aemuibiabe with their inarticulateness, than to restrain the 
pi mice of the bimetallists. It is not a question on which 
coed a precipitate opinion, but Mr. Chaplin and Mr. 
pot Gibbs probably departed in better spirits than they 


came. 

Lord Herschell delivered a singularly moderate and reason- 
able speech to the Eighty Club on Thursday night, concerning 
the Irish Home-rule Question ; but when he complains of the 
contempt with which the Unionists treat the Home-rulers, he 
only echoes the complaints uttered by the Unionists of the 
treatment they receive from Lord Herschell’s less scrupulous 
colleagues. Lord Herschell could hardly have stated the case 
better for the Gladstonians ; but on his own showing, as it 
geems to us, Mr. Gladstone should have exhausted the effect 
of his agrarian legislation before committing himself to the 
trial of any political remedy. There was his great strategical 
blunder, even if he were right in thinking that the most 
adequate agrarian legislation would be insufficient. We can 
hardly doubt that in his heart, Lord Herschell himself inclines 
to this last opinion. 





The freedom of the City was conferred on Wednesday on 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, and at the subsequent 
banquet the ex- Viceroy made a speech, of which we have said 
enough elsewhere. It was made dull at first by a long 
catalogue of the distinguished men to whom he owed his 
Indian success, which will, however, be read in India itself 
with the keenest interest. This ended, Lord Dufferin 
warmed to his work, made statements of exceeding interest, 
andended with a peroration, describing the feelings of Anglo- 
Indians towards their home, which called forth enthusiastic 
applause. It is, we suppose, unavoidable, but it seems a pity 
that Lord Dufferin’s double experience in governing, as con- 
stitutional chief and actual chief over vast dominions, and 
his exceptional power of debate, should all be wasted in an 
Embassy. We have plenty of diplomatists, very few rulers. 


A remarkable case of poisoning is under investigation in 
Liverpool. Mr. James Maybrick, a stockbroker, recently died 
in his house under circumstances which made his brother, 
who was staying with him, the nurse, and other servants 
suspect poison in his medicine. They accordingly seized 
the bottles, and on analysis, traces of arsenic were discovered. 
Suspicion fell on Mrs. Maybrick, a young lady said to be a 
niece of Jefferson Davis, and twenty-three years younger than 
her husband.. At the inquest, a letter was produced from Mrs. 
Maybrick which showed that she was carrying on a clan- 
destine correspondence with a lover, and had been accused 
or suspected by her husband of the fact. The Coroner’s jury 
has not yet given its verdict, but it is admitted that a trial 
cannot be avoided. The great point in favour of the suspected 
lady is the absence of evidence as to her possession of arsenic ; 
but it is proved that she had a quantity of “ fly-papers,” that 
the papers are covered with arsenic, and that in a previous case 
arsenic 80 obtained has been shown to be useful for murder. 


The police of Chicago appear to be honestly endeavouring 
to trace the murderers of Dr. Cronin ; indeed, all Irish officers 
of the force have been excluded from the inquiry. Daniel 
Coughlin, a detective, Patrick Sullivan, an inn-keeper, and 
Frank Woodruff, a carman, have been indicted ; and Woodruff, 
whose real name is Black, has confessed that he carried away 
a trunk with the body in it, from a house to which Dr. Cronin 
had been inveigled by a fictitious summons from a patient, and 
helped to throw the corpse into the sewer, where it was found. 
The Chicago Herald declares that Dr. Cronin was suspected of 
being one of the four spies mentioned by Major Le Caron in his 
evidence before the Commission, and that he was condemned 
to death, unheard, by a committee of the Clan-na-Gael. 
Eleven branches of that Society have, however, held a meeting, 
and protest that they hold assassination in abhorrence. That is 
not quite conclusive, even if we entirely believe their state- 
ment, for so do Russian N ihilists; but then, in certain cases 





they consider the slaying of an opponent an “execution.” There 
will, it is telegraphed, be a week’s delay in the proceedings, 
because the present Grand Jury, whose term of office shortly 
expires, contains too many members of the Clan-na-Gael. 


The Scottish Free Church has signalised itself by giving, 
with an emphatic stress, its adhesion to that forward move- 
ment in religious thought which is the birth and the mark of 
our time. On Tuesday, its General Assembly elected, by a 
vote which overwhelmed all rivals, Dr. Mareus Dodds, of 
Glasgow, to the chair of New Testament Exegesis in its Edin- 
burgh College There may bea tendency to overrate the merits 
and fame of Dr. Dodds, for the disposition to reckon as swans 
all our own birds that are notable by grace or size everywhere 
prevails; but he is better fitted for the post he has been called to 
fill than any man in his own Church, or than most men in any 
Church. On all the great questions of faith and practice, his 
voice has ever been plain and decisive, embodying the utterance 
of clear conviction; yet it has also been his constant aim 
patiently to guide himself and others amid the obscurities of our 
actual position, so as to unfold the deposit of divine truth in 
modes and forms adapted to existing mediums and circum- 
stances. A born teacher, he has been called to his right place. 
This judgment was surpassed on Thursday. By 413 votes 
against 130, the Assembly resolved to appoint a thoroughly 
representative Committee charged with the task of probing that 
dissatisfaction with the Westminster Confession of Faith which 
has been evinced, and considering what changes are needed for 
remedying it. The minority were averse to meddling with this 
symbol, which, adopted two hundred and fifty years since, 
though not without cautious demur, has been the creed of 
Scottish Presbytery ever since. The majority may not have 
been in full accord; but they agreed that relaxation is per- 
missible and requisite. This is significant, nor will it be futile. 


The report of the Captain of the ‘ Calliope’ on the hurricane 
in the harbour of Samoa, to which Mr. Goschen referred last 
week in his Sheffield speech, was published on Thursday 
It is a very striking and inspiriting document, and bears 
remarkable testimony to the admirable order in which the 
whole complicated machinery of the ‘Calliope’ was kept, and 
the perfect discipline with which she was navigated. The 
Staff Engineer was called upon for every pound of steam he 
could give, and this power was kept up at the highest point 
from 9.30a.m. to 8p.m. Throughout this period, the engines 
were moving the ‘Calliope’ through a sea which flooded the 
decks, and even at this extreme power the ship made only a 
knot or so against the wind and sea. The Captain could not 
tellin the thick atmosphere whether he was ten miles or ten 
yards from the reef. “I cannot speak too highly,” writes 
Captain Kane, “ofthe conduct of every officer and man on board 
the ship. During the hours we passed, when every moment 
might have been our last, every order was obeyed with alacrity 
and without confusion, and the way in which the engineer 
officers and stokers kept to their work is beyond all praise.” 
And this, we must remember, was a machine of the most 
elaborate and delicate construction, in which the failure of a 
single detail might well have involved the total destruction of 
the whole. The working of the engines, the appliances for 
steering, the appliances for communicating orders, are all of 
a highly complex kind, and the calmness and presence of 
mind required in officers and men during this long tension of 
excitement were as essential to success as the strength and 
fine structural fit of the mechanical arrangements themselves. 
The Samoan hurricane has resulted in a good omen for the 
exploits of our new scientific Navy. 


The appointment of Dr. Jebb to the Professorship of Greek 
at Cambridge seems, at first sight, to be more to the advantage 
of the University than of the Professor. Cambridge acquires a 
Greek scholar of the very highest reputation, the only man in the 
country, it may be said without undue disparagement of other 
persons eminent in the academic world, who takes as high a 
place in the estimation of his contemporaries as did his pre- 
decessor, Dr. Kennedy. Dr. Jebb, on the other hand, sacrifices 
a considerable income in order to return to bis Alma Mater. 
It is to be hoped that classical literature will reap the advan- 
tage; that we shall have, for instance, the remaining volumes 
of his “Sophocles” at somewhat shorter intervals. 








Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 99} to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE STRASBURG INCIDENT. 


HEN Englishmen reckon up the chances of war and 
peace, they are often too sensible to be keen- 
sighted. They do not allow enough for human folly. They 
forget that Continental nations are duelling nations, and 
that they regard certain slights or affronts as insults 
which, whatever the hazard or the consequences, it would 
be unmanly not to avenge. The French did not regard 
the reported design of the Emperor of Germany and the 
King of Italy to hold a great parade in Strasburg as the 
English would have done, as an instance of want of 
judgment, or even of bad manners, but as an intentional 
insult, a fillip in the face, and were ready at once to chal- 
lenge the aggressors. Policy, prudence, self-interest, were 
all swept to the winds by the mere rumour; and French- 
men of all degrees were ready to run an almost incon- 
ceivable hazard rather than tolerate for a moment a scene 
which to them suggested that the Emperor was exulting 
in their humiliation, and that the King, whom they hate far 
more than the Kaiser, because they expected his support, 
was a willing and amused stander-by. Englishmen 
would have thought that the greater included the 
less, that the wrong done them lay in the annexation 
of unwilling provinces, and not in any possible ceremonial 
of defiance; but the French felt, and the Germans would 
have felt, had the situation been reversed, that the 
defiance was worse than the wrong. Asa matter of fact, 
the Emperor, we suppose, did give the invitation to his 
guest, and the guest did accept it, without either of them 
thinking of the meaning it would convey to Frenchmen ; 
but they intended no insult, or even discourtesy, and the 
moment French feeling was perceived, they abandoned the 
design, and permitted their agents to deny that it had ever 
been entertained. The denial, however, though Frenchmen 
might have accepted it as an acknowledgment of their 
strength, in no way soothed away French wrath, and it 
may be taken as certain that the incident has definitely in- 
creased the deep French dislike of Italy, and consequently, 
the chance that the elections may go in favour of General 
Boulanger, whose real hold upon the people, such as it is, is 
the belief that he will re-establish in some way the military 
prestige of France. 

The incident, as it seems to us, is by itself a justifica- 
tion of the rather alarmist tone adopted by Lord Salisbury 
on Monday, of which Lord Granville complained. It shows 
that the French have in no way forgiven the annexation of 
their provinces, that they regard them still as theirs of right, 
and that they look upon German military ceremonials within 
the limits of Alsace-Lorraine as acts of deliberate affront. 
They were vexed by the visit of King Humbert to Berlin, 
so vexed that their Ambassador did not iliuminate; but 
they took:no offence at his presence, and exhibited no alarm. 
It was only a rivetting of the alliance to which, though 
directed against themselves, they had become accustomed. 
It was the idea of a parade of the alliance in Strasburg, ina 
city which ought to be their own, that threw them off their 
guard, and produced an explosion of bitterness all the more 
menacing because it was so little reasonable and so entirely 
instinctive. Their anger, too, was expressed in a form 
which made it more formidable yet. It was all directed 
against the King of Italy, who was of necessity innocent 
of originating the idea, and who at worst was guilty orly 
of an injudicious complaisance to a rather overbearing 
host. The French, however, commented on his assent, or 
rather, the rumour of his assent, as if he had been in- 
solent, and revealed a smouldering bitterness of feeling 
towards both him and his Kingdom which threatens the 
peace of Europe as much as the subjection of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Entirely forgetting that Napoleon III. extin- 
guished the Italian sense of gratitude for his great services 
by exacting heavy pay for them in the shape of Savoy and 
Nice, they accuse the Italian King of the basest ingratitude, 
and are ready in their anger to break up his Kingdom 
without restoring the provinces which were the price of 
their consent to its unity. If it were only safe, they would 
invade Italy to-morrow, nominally to restore the Papacy to 
its dominion, really to punish the “‘ upstart House,” which, 
being Latin in language and under obligations to the 
French Empire, still allies itself with Germans to resist 
the French Republic. Therulers of France, in fact, for the 
time being, hate Italy; they will not endure from her 





the most ordinary sign of independence— 
they regard the r Ea of the naa ~ a le, 
as an affront, instead of an incident in a bar = tations 
they study, as Italians believe, methods of avengin Ps 
selves without bringing on a general war. As an S hem. 
of Italy by sea would be far easier than an Paar 0. 
Germany, this temper forces the Italians to re] aa 
certain obsequiousness on their great ally, fief. nN 
them to think whether the risks of a great war well 
be better than the hazards, and mortifications, and cru Ai 
expenses of such a peace. We regard the bitter my 
between Italy and France as the gravest danger ne the 
whole situation, and any one who thinks that it has 4 
been deepened by the incident of the week fails to st 
the Southern temperament, or to see the difference hota 
the position of enemies. who have cut each other aa 
enemies who are shaking their fists in each other’s face 
If anything should suddenly exasperate the quarrel, an : 
thing, that is, which roused the amour propre of the French 
or the Italian fear for the safety of their coasts, there would 
be war, war as sudden as an explosion, be the consequences 
what they might. 

What is the remedy for such a situation? There ig no 
remedy, any more than there is for any of the greater mig. 
fortunes of life. There might by possibility be a remedy 
if Germany would or could take a plébiscite in Alsace. 
Lorraine and abide by its result; but even that is not 
certain, for one-half the danger arises from the French 
desire to vindicate their military character, and prove that 
their defeat was only an accident in their military history, 
They want to win a pitched battle as well as to recover 
their provinces; and if they regained Alsace-Lorraine to. 
morrow, would declare their country throttled by the 
alliance between Italy and the Teutonic Powers. None of 
the other great questions between France and Italy, such 
as the fate of Rome and predominance in Northern Africa, 
would be settled, and causes of conflict would be envenomed 
as they are now, by a dislike which seems to increase with 
the intercommunication of the two peoples. Everybody 
nowadays believes that intercourse soothes away hatred; 
but the Irish have hated us more since they settled in 
every city of Great Britain, and the French malignity 
towards Italy deepens with every increase in the Italian 
population of France, now exceeding half-a-million. There 
is nothing to be done but wait, and keep armed, that 
is, precisely what the Continent is doing, and England, 
under its Unionist Government, is just beginning to 
do. By far the best hope is that with the world under 
arms, the peoples will be too much afraid of the mag- 
nitude of the results any disturbance must involve, to 
provoke any collision of the avoidable kind. A great 
many people also advise the Governments to be very 
careful; but the advice is thrown away, for the Govern- 
ments have accepted it inadvance. They are all frightened 
to death at the idea of a war which they know will be the 
greatest of the century, and so far from seeking to 
provoke one, are holding back strong parties which are 
sick of the delay. As regards this very incident, it 
is not the rulers who are dangerous. The Emperor of 
Germany, with all his self-will, gave up his plan at once 
on ascertaining the feeling it had excited in France. The 
King of Italy at once changed his route, and directed 
General Menabrea to explain that he had never intended to 
wound any French susceptibility. No French Minister 
has said a word to fan the flame, and, to the public eye at 
least, all three Governments are anxious to avert any con- 
sequences from a story which, true or false, they see has pro- 
duced such mischief. What can they do more than they have 
done, except remember the lesson in future ?—and that we 
may be sure they will do. If it depended on the Governments 
alone, peace would be assured for some years; but it does 
not depend only on the Governments. It depends also on 
the peoples and the armies, and they are in a state of 
tension and irritation and suspiciousness, which makes 
every event a cause of quarrel, and every word uttered by 
a ruler a menace all the worse for its apparent ordinariness. 
Everybody except the Kings believes everywhere that he 
is going to be hurt or insulted, and is ready to fight out of 
pure suspicion that if he does not, he may be taken un- 
awares. That temper may die away, but there is no sign of 
its dying; and while it lasts, every country which can be 
affected—that is, every great country except China and the 
United States—is bound to see that it is as ready as circull- 
stances will allow. The cost of that readiness is, of course, 
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urden, much of it, though not all, being 

most age’ a away ; but the burden has to be borne, 
— cost is nothing compared with the cost of defeat. 
. wae are positively bewildered by their own pros- 
Enghs which the Irish trouble does not really affect, 
i. they begin to think every burden an oppression which 
je they have to bear, somebody must be in fault. They 
when st as much in fault as the farmer is when he insures 
ot a fire, which may come though he lights no matches, 
d sits up all night to watch. The magazines of national 
S r are all as full as the magazines of powder, and all 
aed and any sputtering squib aimed with or without 
js ma may cause a shattering explosion. That is the 
7. Je truth, and in presence of that truth no precaution 
which does not cripple the nation can be unreasonable or 


excessive. 





MR. GOSCHEN’S ANTICIPATION. 


« &§ NTICIPATION-SKETCH-ESTIMATES,” as the 
A Indian financiers call their forecasts of revenue 
formed a year and a half beforehand, are hardly more 
trustworthy in predicting political campaigns, than they are 
in predicting the yield of taxes. Nevertheless, at the Liberal 
Union Club on Tuesday, Mr. Goschen was so cautious, as 
becomesa practised Chancellor of the Exchequer, in taking 
fully into account both the emergency which he hopes for 
and the emergency which he fears, that we may regard 
his expectations as perfectly sober in both cases alike. 
He looks forward, he says, to a Unionist triumph at the 
next General Election not less considerable than was 
gained at the Election of 1886; but as there are about 
three years to run, unless anything happens to hasten a 
dissolution, no cautious man would place much reliance on 
a result which the contingencies of three years may vitally 
affect. He therefore asked the Union Club to consider 
both the case of a Gladstonian triumph at the next General 
Election, and also the case of a Conservative triumph, and 
to form the best augury they could on both hypotheses. 
Now, taking the least favourable issue first, what, asked Mr. 
Goschen, would be the situation of the two opposed parties, 
if the elections of 1892 gave Mr. Gladstone just such a 
majority as he would have had in 1885, with the help of 
the Parnellites, had he not succeeded in alienating the 
Liberal Unionists, with Lord Hartington at their head ? 
And Mr. Goschen replied that the situation would be no 
worse, probably even better for the Unionist cause, than it 
was when Parliament met in January, 1886. This may 
seem at first a rather hazardous prediction, for, of course, 
there would be this difference between the two situations, 
that in 1885 the Liberals who took the Unionist side 
had certainly never pledged themselves to their con- 
stituents to vote for Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, proposals 
which had not been so much as hinted to the world 
before the General Election took place; whereas in 
1892, if Mr. Gladstone wins the Election, every man 
who is returned to support him would be pledged to 
the lips to vote for some form of Irish Home-rule, and 
for some form of it which goes quite beyond any 
Unionist scheme. Now, of course, that difference is a very 
important one. There neither would nor could be a party 
of anything like ninety Members which would be at all 
likely to desert Mr. Gladstone on the second reading 
of his next Bill after being returned to the House of 
Commons, as they would have been, expressly to give 
his Home-rule proposals a full trial. We quite admit 
that, in all human probability, both parties will come 
up after the next General Election so deeply pledged 
to either the support or the resistance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, that very few votes indeed can be expected to change 
sides after the Election and before Mr. Gladstone’s next 
Bill to establish Irish Home-rule is either read a second 
time or rejected. The Gladstonians will come up with the 
peremptory order to vote for the second reading,—no 
matter what Mr. Gladstone proposes,—and the Unionists 
will come up with the peremptory order to vote against it, 
and neither section will be disposed to trifle with the orders 
they have received. But then, there will be a set-off on 
the other side not less, perhaps even more, important. The 
country even now appreciates to some extent the difficulty 
and delicacy of the task imposed on the advocates of Irish 
Home-rule, and by 1892 it will appreciate the difficulty 
of that task a great deal better. And though unquestion- 
ably the division on the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill, whatever that Bill may be, will follow pretty closely 





the clear lines of party pledges, the discussion of the 
details in Committee will reopen the whole question of 

principle as between the Parliament at Westminster and the 

Parliament which is to sitin Dublin. If we understand the 

country at all, it will send up an English Home-rule Party 

as thoroughly pledged to forbid any paltering with the 

authority of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, asit will 

be to discover some safe plan of Home-rule,—in short, just 
as deeply committed to the successful solution of an abso- 
lutely insoluble problem, as if Mr. Gladstone had promised 
to make “yes” mean both “no” and “yes” at the same 

time, and the people had taken for granted that he could 
really achieve that feat. When it is discovered that the 
Irish Home-rulers are really utterly indifferent to the 
unity of the Kingdom, and that all they care for is to 
throw off the authority of the Parliament at Westminster, 
—and this their leaders are already betraying very plainly, 
Mr. Parnell himself leading the way,—the question of the 
complete practical subordination of the Irish to the 
United Parliament will become a question of primary im- 
portance with the English constituencies; and if ever a 
Bill passes its second reading for establishing a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, as we have supposed, we believe that the 
English representatives will not only be permitted but 
required by the constituencies to press home every guarantee 
that a cautious and somewhat anxious foreboding can devise, 
against the danger that the Irish Parliament may either 
break or relax the ties by which it is bound to submit to the 
decision of the central Assembly. There are already plenty 
of signs that this will be so. In the election for Kenning- 
ton, for instance, the successful Home-rule candidate, 
Mr. Beaufoy, spoke so strongly on this subject, that 
many of the Unionists are said to have regarded him 
almost as one of themselves. And a feeling which was 
marked enough even then,—before the Parnellites gave 
their evidence before the Commission, and before Mr. 
Parnell’s recent outbreak to the deputations from the 
Irish Municipalities,—will be far more emphatically 
expressed with every year of the agitation. Moreover, 
as Mr. Goschen says, the opposition to any Home-rule 
measure will be conducted with some great advantages 
three years hence, as compared with the conditions under 
which it was conducted three years ago. In 1886, the Tory 
Unionists laboured under great suspicion for the part 
they had taken only a few months before in throwing over 
Lord Spencer, and forming an alliance with the Parnel- 
lites for the General Election of 1885. Men said, and 
with some plausibility, that it would be better to trust 
Mr. Gladstone to carry Home-rule in the face of 
day, than to trust the Tories to resist it, since they would 
be sure to make some arrangement with the Parnellites 
behind men’s backs. That cannot be said with any force 
after Mr. Balfour’s most successful Unionist adminis- 
tration of Ireland. Every ove now knows that Mr. 
Balfour is deeply and finally committed to the policy he has 
so boldly and successfully carried out; and hence there will 
be no distrust of the Tories in 1892 as there was, and with 
good reason, in 1886. The Unionists will be able to point 
to a six years’ administration of Ireland in which not only 
agrarian crime had been seen to diminish steadily, and 
probably almost to have been extinguished, but in which 
there has been no weakness towards the Home-rulers, no 
attempt to make friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness such as distinguished the Irish administration of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. The consequence must be, that the 
Unionists will hold a very much stronger position in 1892 
than they held in 1886. They will be able to appeal to a 
continuous administration of Ireland in which the country 
can feel some confidence, and to represent it as an alter- 
native policy for the dangerous concessions which the 
Home-rulers demand. So that we heartily believe with 
Mr. Goschen, that if ever Mr. Gladstone gets his Bill read 
a second time, and the House goes into Committee on its 
practical provisions for preventing any danger of Separa- 
tion, the Unionists will occupy a far more formidable position 
in 1892 then they occupied in 1886, and may expect a far 
more complete victory. 

There is, however, still the other, and we believe, more 
probable, alternative to consider,—namely, that the General 
Election in 1892 will go for the Unionists. And in that 
case, as Mr. Goschen says, the consequences to the Glad- 
stonians will be simply calamitous. Mr. Parnell has 
pledged himself not to stay another day in the Westminster 
Parliament after the country has again rejected the Home- 
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rule measure, and he has spoken for his colleagues as well as 
for himself. The consequence would be, that Mr. Gladstone, 
already in a minority, would suddenly lose the support of 
some eighty or eighty-five steady votes, and would not only 
lose that support, but would become all the more unpopular 
in England because he had lost that support, and because 
he would be regarded as the chief ally of an Irish leader 
who, if not advising open rebellion, would at least be 
advising passive resistance to the Constitution. We can 
hardly imagine a more miserable plight than that in 
which the Gladstonians would be placed by the secession 
of the Parnellites,—a plight all the more dangerous because 
it would be even more ludicrous than helpless. Yet this 
is the plight with which they are threatened in case of 
defeat, and it must be remembered that even the threat itself 
will do them harm. Mr. Parnell must have wished to 
show his complete independence of Mr. Gladstone when 
he uttered the threat, and this is the very attitude that 
has always been attributed to the Parnellites by those 
who criticised Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, and that has 
always been denied by the Gladstonians. ‘Mr. Gladstone 
cannot control them,’ some have said; ‘their objects are 
not his objects, and however eagerly he may answer for 
their loyalty and their wish to co-operate heartily with Great 
Britain, he can only predict, he cannot verify his own pre- 
dictions. Mr. Parnell and his followers are influenced by 
considerations of many kinds into which Mr. Gladstone has 
noinsight.’ And so it turns out to be on Mr. Parnell’s own 
showing. We may be very sure that his threat will have great 
weight with the constituencies, and a great weight in a sense 
the very opposite of that which Mr. Gladstone would desire. 
The constituencies will say that Mr. Parnell has proclaimed 
himself entirely independent of Mr. Gladstone, and that if 
he is to be entirely independent of Mr. Gladstone, we had 
much better have our battle out with him, sooner rather than 
later,—sooner under Mr. Balfour and a Unionist Govern- 
ment which has not been weakened by a defeat at the polls, 
rather than later under some other Unionist Government 
which had resulted from the inability of Mr. Gladstone to 
satisfy the country that the Irish Parliament would not 
wrench the practical government of Ireland out of British 
hands. We may depend uponit that Mr. Parnell’s avowal 
of his ultimate intentions will go a great way towards dis- 
maying the constituencies which have been sanguine 
enough to believe that Mr. Gladstone could control him, 
and towards warning them not to give Mr. Gladstone the 
chance of placing the country in so embarrassing and even 
absurd a position as it must occupy whenever it was found 
that nothing which would satisfy Mr. Parnell would secure 
the safety of the Kingdom, and that nothing which would 
secure the safety of the Kingdom would satisfy Mr. Parnell. 





THE WOMEN’S PROTEST AGAINST WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


N RS. FAWCETT will probably say that nothing has 
ok been written which goes further towards estab- 
lishing women’s intellectual claim to the suffrage than the 
admirably conceived protest in the Nineteenth Century 
against that concession. It is a protest rich in the strength 
of judgment and moderation of feeling characteristic of 
strong men, expressed with all the thoughtful grace and 
refinement of strong (though not “strong-minded”) 
women. But the reply to Mrs. Fawcett would be,—first, 
that the suffrage is not based, and that no one would wish 
that it should be based, on mere intellectual capacity ; 
and next, that if it were, there would be no decent case for 
household suffrage at all, whether exercised by men or 
women. We should be the very last to discourage women 
from exercising their influence over the course of politics. 
Politics would be a great deal less interesting than 
they are, and much more in danger of falling into 
mean hands, if women did not take a lively interest in 
political issues, and exert themselves very energetically for 
the causes which they happen to espouse. The same, of 
course, is true as to the interest women take in the issue 
of a campaign, and the influence they exert in stimulating 
the Government of the day to render any campaign 
successful, or in undertaking to tend and nurse the 
soldiers who are disabled in it. It does not follow, 
of course, that women ought themselves to enter the 
ranks, to fight in the trenches, or to man (should we 
not say, to woman?) the Navy; and it certainly would 
not follow that if they were encouraged to do these 
things, their influence in urging the Government to a 








greater military and naval efficiency would i 

Rather do we suppose that it won greatly dee 
It would then be supposed that their influence was Wir. 
from the purely selfish instead of from the unselfish na: 

of view ; and as women’s influence is never go great as when 
its unselfishness is universally recognised, it would 
thrust impatiently aside when urged from the selfish po 

of view, even though it would be profoundly romans 
when urged from the unselfish point of view. * Our whole 
contention is, that the sphere of women is not battle eith 
physical or mental ; that their power should always be the 
influence which is indirectly exercised, and which is not the 
less but the greater in its proper field for that; and th ; 
they would lose a very great proportion of this vast nail 
fying power instead of gaining any, by attempting to it 
their votes against the votes of those who have ae 
always must have, the physical force upon which ultimatel 
every political constitution rests. When it is said, ag 
we have just said, that women’s truest influence evel 
anything like the development of force, is, and ought 
to be, indirect, some people seem to think that we 
wish to suggest that they should exert an under. 
handed influence. Nothing can be further from our 
meaning. There is no proper connection at all between 
that which is frankly indirect in our sense of the term, and 
that which is underhanded. All that we mean by indirect 
influence is that it takes effect through the changes which 
it produces in the minds and purposes and wishes of 
others, and not through the sole individual agency of those 
who exert it. It would be as absurd to call women’s 
influence underhanded or sinister because it is indirect, 
as it would be to call the influence of the Press under. 
handed or sinister because it is indirect. It is just as in. 
direct and just as honest as women’s influence is at its 
best, though not perhaps quite so powerful. Andas every. 
body would say that to give newspapers direct weight at 
the polls, in addition to the vast influence which they now 
exercise over those who do turn the polls this way or that, 
would practically destroy instead of increasing the influence 
of the Press over the polls, so we believe that to give 
women votes in Parliamentary elections, where the ardour 
of battle has always been and always will be conspicuous 
in ordinary times, would ultimately have the result of 
diminishing instead of increasing the natural influence 
which they do actually, and very properly, exert over 
the votes of men. Once let women be regarded as political 
Amazons, and you will have a positive dislike springing up 
for the political influence of women amongst the electors 
and amongst the non-voting women themselves ; nor can 
we conceive any condition of things so certain to take the 
gentler and better enthusiasm out of political life than 
this. The great difference between the spheres of domestic 
life, of education, of poor-law administration, of local 
economies generally, in which women do take an active 
share, and as we hope, always will take an active share, and 
political struggle, has always been this,—that in these more 
domestic fields passion seldom does run high, and when it 
does, the better class of women endeavour either to keep 
out of the strife or to soften its asperities ; while in Par- 
liamentary strife passion always has run high, and probably 
always will; and women, if they were to be actually em- 
barked in the physical struggle, could not but be more or 
less unsexed by it. Now they are not so unsexed, mainly 
because they feel that the part they have to play is im 
its very nature a gentler part,—the part of encouraging, 
reanimating, refreshing, consoling, or even reconciling,— 
and that it is going out of their proper way, failing to 
play the proper part instead of playing it, to let the 
heat rise as high in them as it does in those who have to 
bear the burden and the heat of the battle. But once let 
them feel that they are amongst the political rank and 
file, that they are fighting for their own hand and not for 
others, and we should soon see this milder attitude 
vanishing, and the women-voters becoming the fiercest 
and least scrupulous of the combatants. No blunder 
seems to us greater than Lord Salisbury’s blunder in 
assuming that women-voters would, as a rule, swell the 
Conservative Party; though if they did, we should object 
to the change no less earnestly than we do now, as a change 
going much deeper than any party question. But, as a 
matter of fact, the Conservative-minded women, who may 
perhaps be the majority (or they may not, for we have 
very little knowledge indeed of the political bias of the 
cooks, housemaids, and working women of the world), 
would always be the most likely to keep at home, 
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hile the feminine revolutionists would be the surest | planters, with, say, twenty villages apiece, a few hundreds 
W 


register their votes, and to make all the fuss of evangelists,—there will be space and to spare for all: 

— ‘ould about them. The more genuinely feminine | but still there is a difficulty. 
they wh is, the more decided will be her bias against We want a new instrument of government for our 
. 6 into the thick of a party fight, so that the most | possessions in tropical Africa, and though one has been 
 cigiically feminine votes would not be given at all, | discovered which may work, everybody is not as yet 
me characteristically Amazonian votes would be | altogether satisfied. The Foreign Office, though it does 
on to the last vote. ; its best to acquire African territory, cutting huge slices 
We heartily agree with the remark made in the women’s | with a silent audacity we cannot but admire, will not, in- 
rotest, that as the main power of the State must, both in | deed cannot, govern its new possessions directly. It does 
military and civil matters, rest on the shoulders of men, it | not understand the work ; it has not the agency at its 
ig desirable that the main responsibility of finally deter- | disposal, and it is quite enough fretted with its 
mining the lines of action and progress should rest on the task of management through native dynasties in Egypt 
ghoulders of men also. Of course, if men choose to divide | and Zanzibar. The Colonial Office, again, has quite 
the responsibility in these matters with women, they may, | enough of Africa. upon its hands. ; Besides the pesti- 
if they please, do so, and there is nothing further to be | ferous little Colonies on the West, it has to govern all 
said; though, of course, what they choose to give they | the continent from Cape Town to the Zambesi, which is 
might at any time choose to take away, and this sharing | farther than from London to W arsaw, and would like a 
of political responsibility, even if it were determined decade or so of breathing-time to digest its more recent 
upon, might be, and very likely would be, very short- | acquisitions, one of them being, it is dimly conjectured, 
lived. But the whole drift of the protest is to suggest | the richest mineral region on the planet. It would under- 
that men would probably make a great mistake, and make | take the task if compelled, and would probably succeed, 
a mistake on the very point which is of most importance, in | its grand tropical possession, Ceylon, being, on the whole, 
thus dividing direct political responsibility with women. | the best-managed Dependency in the world; but it would 
The effect of that division would, in our opinion, be not to | rather begin when there is a revenue, disliking collisions on 
inerease the best and most natural kind of feminine in- | money matters with an ignorant House of Commons. The 
fluence over politics, but to substitute for that best and | India Office, though it has the experience, and the agency at 
most natural kind of influence a worse and less natural, disposal, especially the military agency, and if it likes, the 
not to say unnatural kind of influence, which would posi- pecuniary means, has a fifth of the human race already to 
tively diminish the tenderness and respect with which the | provide for, and will not burden itself further with those 
electors at present listen to women’s political wishes and | profitless and troublesome African affairs. A new agency 
views. As the writer of the protest justly says, nothing | must, therefore, be found; and the Foreign Office, and the 
has been so remarkable in recent days as the eagerness of | Colonial Office, and the missionaries, and the wealthy 
Parliaments elected by a purely male suffrage to protect | philanthropists, and General Strachey, the able President 
women and redress their wrongs. Whether Parliaments | for the past year of the Geographical Society, all think they 
elected by a mixed male and female suffrage would show | have found onein an extension of “ commercial associations 
anything like the same eagerness, is a question to which, | entrusted with the exercise of reasonable administrative 
if it could ever be answered decisively, we should fully | authority within the several areas assigned to them.” As each 
expect a negative reply. district of Eastern or Central Africa is opened up by ex- 
A ch ee ee plorers, or missionaries, or commercial adventurers hunting 
for ivory or buying oils, or planting tobacco, a Company is to 
A NEW SOVEREIGN COMPANY. be chartered, and is thenceforward to bear rule while its 
HAT section of the British public which is interested | territory “ passes within the sphere of British influenee.” 
in Africa—a much larger section, by-the-way, than | That is a large idea, especially as such a Company has 
is supposed, including as it does all Scotchmen, most | always Asiatic notions about areas, and looks upon pro- 
religious Englishmen, and a host of wealthy philanthropists | vinces the size of England as mere districts; and primé 
—is just now fairly happy in its mind, but is still a little facie it has a good deal to recommend it. To begin 
perplexed. In the great scramble for the vast continent, | with, there is no trouble about money. The kind of 
this country is getting her share, or even, if the precise | enterprise attracts men with millions; they like ruling, 
truth is to be spoken, just a little more. The French are | they like patronage, they like opening up new trades, and 
hungry, and the Germans are thirsty, and the Portuguese | in a majority of cases, they like most heartily to enjoy 
are voracious, swallowing, indeed, so much that they will | these things while doing much unmistakable good in 
by-and-by be sick; but, nevertheless, the British Foreign | their day and generation. Then there is no difficulty 
Office is ruling Egypt and Zanzibar, and the British Colonial | about agency. The ruling men of such Companies have 
Office has silently stretched its territory right up to! only to hold up their fingers, and out of that inexhaustible 
the Zambesi—that old dream of Sir Bartle Frere— | reservoir, the sons of the British middle class, there pour 
thus possessing itself of a territory which, including the | hundreds, if necessary thousands, of adventurous young 
Dutch Republics, now becoming British under the influx | men who only ask a small salary and a “ chance,” and they 
of settlers brought by gold and diamonds, is equal to five | will go anywhere and do anything, set up stations, clear 
times the area of France, and may be the seat in another | roads, build villages, open up trades—which means 
century of a powerful Empire. A British Company has | making advances on produce to arrive or even to be 
seated itself with sovereign powers on the upper valley of | grown—and lick all manner of dark persons into very 
the Niger, a second Association is mistress from Mombassa | useful and partially civilised police. They are doing those 
to Lake Tanganyika, and now a third, with the approval | things by the thousand in every tropical and semi-tropical 
of Lord Salisbury, is about to possess itself of “ Living- | region, and their numbers seem never to grow thin. They 
stonia,” a magnificent kingdom as large as Spain, stretching | die very fast, but they do not care about that, nor does 
from the middle of the Zambesi, and the terminus there | anybody else, and those of them who survive are usually 
of the projected South African arterial railway, right | the ablest among them, and grow into the most efficient 
up to the corner of Lake Tanganyika. ‘The whole region | of mankind. Then there is no home prejudice to 
to be included,” writes one who knows in Tuesday’s Times, | overcome. Englishmen have heard all their lives of these 
will “lie between the south end of Tanganyika, the west | governing and colonising Companies, and have an idea 
shores of Nyassa, the southern boundaries of the Congo | —derived in great part from the history of the Hudson’s 
Free State, and the western and eastern possessions of | Bay Company—that besides being fairly successful, they 
Portugal, down to the-frontiers of the Bechuanaland | are kindly rulers with a special aptitude for disciplining 
protectorate.” Its territory will contain magnificent | and conciliating the inferior races of men. The plan will 
mountains and broad stretches of plateau, upon which | therefore, we doubt not, be adopted, and before long we 
Europeans can live, if not work in comfort and with | shall have four or five of these Companies, each governing 
safety, and may, if it is only successful, cover the whole of | a kingdom in Africa, with a revenue, an armed police, a 
the region of the African Tiakes. Another kingdom or | “service” of able white agents, and some tens of thousands 
two will, it is believed, drop in, perhaps very speedily; the | of dark subjects. That will strike many people as .an 
Congo State itself, with its awful expanses of forest, will | attractive prospect, and we are most unwilling to object, 
in a few years be in the market, for it is a white elephant | or even criticise, for we see clearly that without the 
for Belgium; and there wili, it is evident, be no lack of Companies the work will wait, and waiting means 
oom. A few millions of settlers, a few thousand prosperous , that those villains, the slave-stealers, aided and abetted 
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by the Portuguese, shall desolate whole provinces ; 
but we could wish that the House of Commons would 
understand what a big thing is on hand, and instead 
of finding in it an opportunity for a party attack, would 
insist upon certain necessary conditions. To begin with, 
General Strachey’s “ reasonable administrative authority ” 
is only a smooth phrase. If a Company thus chartered has 
not full administrative authority, power to raise soldiers 
as well as police, power to defend its subjects even by war, 
power to hang murderers and slave-stealers, and power to 
regulate the sale of liquor, it will have no power to do 
any civilising work, and the whole business will be just 
the biggest dacoity ever heard of. We have no patience 
to hear of a Company seizing a great slice of territory with 
a thousand villages upon it, taxing them all, trading with 
them all, making them all work, and then neither pro- 
tecting them nor training them, nor legislating for their 
benefit. That work, which is the compensation we give 
for conquest, requires full and legal sovereignty, not 
“reasonable administrative authority,” and if we delegate 
sovereignty, we ought to make those who exercise it directly 
responsible to some department of the State. We must 
fight for these people if we plant them in Africa, whether 
we intend it or not, and some responsible Minister ought 
to be able to give the Companies orders ; to settle boundary 
quarrels, which will come up at once ; to forbid oppressive 
monopolies ; to control legislation about contracts, which 
will else be the basis of a new slavery; and above all, 
to insist that there shall be for the very feeblest some 
means of obtaining redress for wrong. The Companies will 
do very well, we do not doubt, especially at first, while 
their founders are alive; but the nation has no right 
whatever to lend them the irresistible strength of its 
civilisation, and then declare itself irresponsible for their 
use of power. The East India Company was a very great 
and, on the whole, very benevolent body; but its agents 
began their reign in Bengal with one of the most gigantic 
crimes ever committed, a regrating of rice on a scale 
which reduced a people to famine. 





THE DEBATE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


R. ROBERTSON did not rise to the full height of 
the opportunity which the attitude of the English 
Government towards the French Exhibition gave him. 
He said many wonderful things, but he did not say all 
that he might have said. Upon Lord Lytton’s action he 
was conspicuously weak. Mr. Labouchere, indeed, helped 
to supply what was wanting in Mr. Robertson’s speech ; 
but even Mr. Labouchere on this occasion fell short of 
himself. It must be obvious, of course, to the most 
simple-minded Radical that Lord Lytton’s need for 
surgical aid is only a pretext; but a good deal more 
might have been made of the ailment selected as the 
pretext. It has been stated that Lord Lytton has 
undergone an operation for the removal of a tumour 
from his nose. Why did not Mr. Robertson put to the 
Ministers this very simple dilemma? Hither they have 
-suborned English surgeons to pretend to remove a tumour 
which did not exist, or they have instructed Lord Lytton 
+o produce a tumour in order to have it removed. One or 
-other of these explanations must be the true one, because 
if we were to reject them both, we should be driven to 
suppose that the tumour was real and natural, which 
would directly conflict with Mr. Labouchere’s canon,—“ We 
know perfectly well about sick Ambassadors.” There was 
no reference to all this in Mr. Robertson’s speech, and his 
supporters have consequently some right to feel aggrieved 
at having their case understated. The particular type of 
politician who is shocked at a Monarchy preferring to go 
with other Monarchies rather than with a Republic, would 
have delighted in the proof of Ministerial immorality 
supplied by the Lytton incident. To degrade a great pro- 
fession or to force their own Ambassador to become a 
malingerer,—this is the depth of degradation to which 
three years of arbitrary insolence to Ireland and mean 
subservience to Germany have brought the Government of 
a once great people. 

Even when Mr. Robertson did do himself and his cause 
justice, he was weak enough to take the meaning out of 
his words. He had spoken, and from his own point of 
view quite justly, of the “miserable” Monarchy of 
Belgium. And, we ask confidently, is not Belgium a 
miserable” Monarchy? As regards the Great Powers 





of the Continent, a Radical may pers : 
they exist because his friends are fF aan a that 
pull them down. Some day a Government é the Be to 
sort will be in office, and straightway the Monar hi nigh 
become Republics. But in Belgium, Government ve 
right sort have been in office again and again and mt 
step has been taken towards making Belgium a Ret : 
She remains a Monarchy by her own free chepublie 
choice for which the Belgian Radicals are ag reg ae 
as the Belgian Conservatives. In a special = 
Belgium may be said to have sinned against light. gh. 
has a Republic for a neighbour, so that she has had ; me 
stant material for drawing comparisons between the re - 
of the two forms of government. At home ns ” 
Monarchy, she sees life reduced to a mere dull aie 
for nearly sixty years she has been a Monarchy and wel 
more. On the other hand, during that same period Fra; 8 
has changed her institutions four several times. She * 
been a Kingdom, a Republic, an Empire, a Republic agai 1 
Think of the pleasure that such constant variety os 
brings to any intelligent mind :— " 
“Something to see, by Bacchus, something to hear at least! 

[In France}, the whole day long, one’s life is a perfect feast ; 

While {in Belgium] one lives, I maintain it, no more than 

beast.” . 

Yet with all this to plead in justification of the condemna 
tion passed on the “ miserable” Monarchy of Belgium Mr. 
Robertson preferred to take the sting out of his censure 
“by utterly and entirely disavowing ” the meaning which Mr 
Gladstone had imputed to him. What is the use of calling 
names, if half an hour afterwards you explain that your 
words were meant in a strictly Pickwickian sense? Weare 
bound to believe that when Mr. Robertson allowed the word 
“ miserable ” to “ slip into his remarks,” he did not suppose 
that it could be taken as Mr. Gladstone took it. But why 
did not he make the act of faith easier by saying in what 
sense he meant the word to be taken. Mr. Gladstone 
gave the Belgian Monarchy high and, by the consent of 
all men who are not Radicals, deserved praise, and on 
this point apparently Mr. Robertson wishes to be under. 
stood to agree with his leader? But then, with the in. 
quisitive consort of Mr. Jonathan Wild we say, “ Methinks 
1 should be glad to know why ” miserable ? Mr. Robertson 
must have had some idea in his mind when the word slipped 
into his remarks, and it is difficult to see, in spite of his 
disclaimer, how it could have been intended to carry a 
compliment. : 

Mr. Gladstone holds that Lord Salisbury ought to have 
sent Lord Lytton to attend the opening of the Exhibition, 
because in 1789 the opinion of England was favourable to 
the Revolution, and because there is now no more difference 
of opinion about it in France, than there is in England about 
the Revolution of 1688. In proof of the first point, he quotes 
Fox’s comment on the taking of the Bastille, because on this 
occasion he expressed the opinion of England. By what test 
Mr. Gladstone distinguishes between Fox when he expressed 
English opinion, and Fox when he ran counter to that 
opinion, we do not know ; but we should have thought that 
any inference founded on the momentary agreement of the 
English people with Fox would be rendered worthless by 
their very much more complete, lasting, and effectual agree- 
ment with Burke. There has been time, too, in the course 
of a century for Englishmen to realise with a clearness 
unattainable by either Fox or Burke, what a_ highly 
complex event the French Revolution was, and how 
impossible it is to describe it by any single epithet. 
Mr. Gladstone admits that “it is extremely difficult 
to speak of that great event as if it were an integral 
and homogeneous transaction of which you must pro- 
nounce the same opinion with reference to its opening 
and its close.” But this is really a very inadequate account 
of the mistake constantly made in judging the French Re- 
volution. There is hardly a part of it that can be spoken 
of as if it were “an integral and homogeneous transaction.” 
The very taking of the Bastille, in which Fox could only 
see the greatest and best event that ever happem 
in the world, has long been known to present the 
same chequered aspect that belongs to so many of the 
later incidents. An event of this kind is singularly 
unsuited for a “ celebration.” The judgments passed 00 
the French Revolution will always vary not merely with 
the knowledge men have of its inner spirit, but with their 
estimate of the motives and characters of the actors, and of 





the results that have followed from it. To many, it 
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ional to celebrate its centenary as it would have 
ebrate the bicentenary of the Fire of London 
d that the city which arose from the ashes 
cleaner and healthier than the city which was burnt. 
ba r= too, Mr. Gladstone must have been greatly in 
ant a * comparison when he placed the academical 
‘ifferences that may still exist among Englishmen with 
rd to the Revolution of 1688, on a level with the 
geisions of opinion about the Revolution that still exist 
among Frenchmen. What part did the Right of the two 
Chambers take in the proceedings at Versailles on May 5th 
last? Would there have been any similar abstention on 
the part of English Conservatives, had there been an 
official commemoration last year of the Revolution of 
1688? No doubt Mr. Morley is right when he says that 
in Ireland that Revolution still calls up bitter memories 
and passionate hatreds. But his argument makes against, 
not for his own contention. Would it be wise or decent 
in the German Government to instruct its representative 
to attend a Twelfth of July Celebration in Ulster? Just 
so wise and so decent would it have been for the English 
Government to instruct its representative to attend the 
commemoration of the Revolution at Paris. 


seem as rat 
peen to cel 
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LORD DUFFERIN’S SPEECH ON INDIA. 


NE of the most interesting of possible speeches would 
O be a speech from a returned Viceroy of India 
frankly expressing the conclusions which his experience 
in that unique position had forced upon his mind. A 
monarch for five years, with a fifth of the human race for 
his subjects; an autocrat responsible to a democracy, 
above all local parties, yet obliged to study all; supreme 
Foreign Minister, Home Secretary, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer all in one, yet free from that immersion in 
detail which so impairs breadth of view; forced to be 
non-parochial, yet forced also by the roughest teaching to 
remember that every parish in his dominions differs from 
every other,—no man can comprehend thoroughly what a 
Viceroy of India exactly is except one who has been 
Viceroy. His powers are so wide, his limitations so 
many and so rigid. He only, for instance, could tell 
us, if he would, whether the statesmen are right who 
for a hundred years have protected the Indian throne, 
or Mr. Bright, who held as his cardinal doctrine about 
India that England requires of the Viceroy more than it 
is in the power of a single statesman, however gifted or 
however devoted, to supply. Would any Viceroy, after 
reigning, break India into fragments or weld it into a bar ? 
He alone could tell us clearly, for he alone has seen from 
above the working of that machine of administration, so 
minute in its structure, yet so marvellous in its outturn,— 
the Imperial Service of India. He must know accurately, as 
matter of personal experience, what no one else quite knows, 
the points at which dangerous hitches happen, where the 
deep lacunx lie, in what conjuncture the collision or the 
breakdown will probably occur. He, and he alone, could 
tell us how responsibility for those awful masses of subjects 
affects a Viceroy, how they look when viewed from that 
height, what ideas they suggest as to their own two 
destinies, the one which should be striven for, and the one 
which will be reached. He could tell us whether we take 
too much from the whole people in the way of taxation, or 
give too little in the way of guidance ; whether our duty 
18 ever-increasing interference—which is certainly the 
modern impression—or that passive patience in awaiting 
growth in which an earlier, perhaps a wiser, generation 
placed more trust. Above all, he could tell us whether 
England, the far-off ruler, could do anything she does not 
do; could by any effort of hers increase the sum of happi- 
ness among her subjects, or could by any sacrifice decrease 
the sum of misery. 
We shall have no such speech. The withes which bind 
a Viceroy even when his experience is as varied as that of 
Lord Dufferin and Ava, and his ability to express himself 
as great, though partly invisible to the world, are in the 
aggregate as irresistible as the bonds which tied down 
Gulliver's head in Lilliput. It would take more than 
courage, it would take the callousness so rarely found in 
the gifted, to enable a passed Viceroy to say all that is in 
his mind. His words reverberate too far, and are too 
loudly repeated by the echoes. His real opinion of 
natives might provoke an insurrection ; his judgment on 
the Army might impair discipline ; his view of the future 








might create a despondency fatal to administration. It 
might be impossible either to act on his advice, or to 
go on as before, loaded with its weight—that dilemma 
would actually have occurred had Lord Hardinge’s opinion 
of sepoy soldiers been made public—he is bound to his 
Sovereign, his colleagues, his career; bound, too, to that 
army of agents whose defects he perceives, but to whom he 
owes an obligation, of which Lord Dufferin at least tried 
on Wednesday fully to acquit himself. Men who have 
governed, too, actually governed, and not merely pleaded 
with a public meeting to take their advice, which is what 
is called governing here, are apt to grow—which is it, 
pessimist or humble ?—to doubt their own conclusions if 
they involve great change, to perceive what the West never 
remembers and the East never forgets, the wonder that in 
a world like this anything can be made to work at all, and 
consequently, to fear the shock which may come to estab- 
lished methods even from an authoritative opinion. His 
duty, a Viceroy thinks, and he is right, is to be wise, not 
to interest Englishmen, and he reserves suggestion for his 
confidential reports. Itis much, under such circumstances, 
to get even what Lord Dufferin gave the citizens in Guild- 
hall,a clear sketch of what, broadly speaking, is the situation 
in India, and unmistakable advice as to the main principle 
by which its administration should be guided. The interest 
of the impossible speech would have been supreme, but 
the interest of the actual speech is considerable. It is at 
least instructive to know from Lord Dufferin’s own lips 
that the subjugation of Burmah is nearly completed, 
though the hills will for years be a source of trouble, and 
that the two great Asiatic Powers with which our relations 
are of pressing importance are behaving beyond expectation 
well. Lord Dufferin is proud of the new security which his 
military railways and advanced fortresses have added to the 
North-West frontier; but he bears emphatic testimony to 
the fact that Russia is keeping faith, and that when, in the 
recent rebellion, she had the opportunity of creating diffi- 
culties in Afghanistan, she entirely abstained. That is a 
statement of the last importance, for the difficulty in India 
is not Russia’s hostility, but the chance that she may at 
any moment violate her agreements. That, not the risk 
of invasion, is the Indian nightmare, the incalculable, 
never-ending source of fear which from time to time gives 
the secluded Empire a foreign policy, and reduces her 
otherwise prosperous Exchequer to despair. Lord Dufferin 
has been Ambassador, and Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
as well as Great Mogul, and it is reassuring to hear from 
him—who approves, as we cannot do, the policy which 
makes of Afghanistan a buffer between the Empires— 
that under circumstances of great temptation, Russia 
kept her faith. What he said about China will interest 
his countrymen less, because Englishmen do not yet 
realise what a Power China is; but they may take his 
word for it that China could have worried us unbearably 
on the frontier of Burmah, and did not, but helped loyally 
to produce endurable order. Whether she is equally 
honest in Tibet, Lord Dufferin did not say, and probably 
does not know, for neither experience nor information helps 
any one to understand the exact relation of Pekin to 
Lhassa; but it is on the Burmese border, not in the 
Tibetan passes, that Chinese fidelity is required to make 
our possessions safe. With Russia and China friendly, 
India is again a secluded world, though she may still thank 
Lord Dufferin for the energetic supervision which has once 
again placed her, in all but artillery—and there is uncon- 
scious exaggeration afloat even about that—in such good 
fighting trim. 

Lord Dufferin, besides arming the frontier, in itself a 
great work, has solved some land questions of enormous 
importance, particularly one on which depended the tran- 
quillity of Oude; but Englishmen will be more interested 
to hear his opinion on the great question whether we are 
to go on ruling, or, under the temptation of setting up an 
imitation representative system, to give up the task which 
in our new weakness so severely tries our confidence in 
ourselves. Upon this point Lord Dufferin is emphatically 
clear, and he puts the matter in a new and impressive 
way. If the English are to retain the loyalty of the Indian 
millions, they must continue to reign. That loyalty 
is not based on liking—he admits frankly that they do 
not like us—but on a perception that their safety and pros- 
perity and liberty to live as they will, depend on the 
ascendency of the coldly impartial, irresistible, disagreeable 
Briton. Lord Dufferin says :—‘ 1 do not hesitate to state 
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my conviction that the population of India is loyal to the 
throne and person of her Majesty and to the modes of 
administration of their English rulers. I do not mean to 
say that we English are beloved or are even popular in 
India, nor is there any reason why we should expect 
he But, though destitute of what may 
be called any strong sentimental element, the loyalty of 
India is based upon a far surer foundation,—namely, that 
of self-interest. I believe that, leaving out of account the 
absolutely ignorant, some fanatical sects, the discontented 
sections of society which are to be found in all communities, 
and individuals with a personal grievance, but including 
those who vituperate us in the newspapers, there is not a 
subject of the Queen in India, whether Prince, or land- 
holder, or merchant, or artisan, or cultivator, who is not 
pretty well convinced that English administration gives 
him what he would get neither in an independent India 
nor in an India under the rule of any other Power,— 
namely, peace, security, justice, a free Press, education, an 
enormous share in the Government appointments, a native 
Magistracy, the conservation of the native dynasties as 
independent States, local self-government, the prospect of 
the gradual liberalisation of our methods of administra- 
tion, the supervision of the House of Commons, and a 
consciousness that English public opinion is always on the 
alert to notice any abuse of authority, and to temper the 
severity of that authoritative régime through which alone the 
vast congeries of nationalities, religions, and races inhabiting 
the peninsula can be effectually governed.” If we abdicate 
that authoritative position, and hand over India to be 
governed by “ educated natives,” supported by the strength 
of a white army, we cut away the source, the only source, of 
that loyalty which, as the great Mutiny showed, has periods, 
most dangerous periods, of intermission. That is wise 
advice, and it comes from a man who has played the part 
of constitutional King as well as of autocratic satrap, who 
liked both, and who in both, according to the rough but 
generally accurate verdicts pronounced in the Guildhall, 
has been markedly a success. 





HIGH BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


rqXHE Bill for restricting the height of buildings in 

London which has just been introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Whitmore, is one which we 
trust that Parliament may find time to pass. At present 
there is no power, except in the case of new streets, to 
regulate the altitude to which houses may be raised. The 
owner of a piece of land in an old thoroughfare only 
thirty feet wide, may erect a block of flats one hundred feet 
high without any local authority or public department 
having the least right to stop him; while if the opposite 
proprietor follows suit, the street may be converted into a 
narrow, airless, sunless brick cafion, where two-thirds of the 
windows have no other outlook than the dingy wall that faces 
them. That there is considerable danger of sucha state of 
things being actually brought about, will not be doubted for 
a moment by those who have watched with attention the 
latest developments of London building in the central dis- 
tricts. Everywhere there is apparent a desire to turn the sites 
which competition has rendered very valuable, to the best 
advantage, by piling on them structures which are carried 
to a height formerly unknown in London. The builder 
who becomes possessed of a piece of land, naturally enough 
prefers to put two or three houses on it rather than one, 
and while he can accomplish this feat by placing one on 
the top of the other, he is not likely to be deterred from 
doing so by any thought of the public convenience. 

The rule by which Mr. Whitmore desires to make it 
impossible in the future for the owner of the land to 
deal with his property in a way injurious to the health 
of the community is as follows. In the first place, 
his Bill declares that no building except a church or 
chapel shall be erected in any street, thoroughfare, or 
place of less width than sixty feet, which shall exceed sixty 
feet in height. If, however, the street is more than sixty 
feet broad, then the breadth shall be the measure of the 
height to which it shall be allowable to raise the houses. 
That is to say, no house shall ever be built, or subse- 
quently raised, higher than sixty feet, unless the street is 
over sixty feet broad ; and in that case, the extra height 


allowed shall not be greater than the number of feet by | 


which the breadth of the thoroughfare exceeds sixty 
feet. In order, however, to prevent the difficulties 


———---insiaie 
which might possibly be occasioned by an absol 

“Lege . : A Ute 
prohibition, it 1s proposed to give the London Qo 
Council power, if they see fit, to grant an exemption 
from the rule, though in case. of leave being granted. ; 
will be necessary to inform the Secretary of State. he 
some such measure is necessary to preserve the health 
London, we can hardly doubt. <A great city can on} he 
kept healthy when the number of persons per nes 
strictly limited. The miles and miles of ugly two-storied 
houses may make London the most squalid-looking ¢ 
in Europe, but they also make it the healthiest. Speakin 
broadly, a town is like a prison or a workhouse. Tf the 
inhabitants are to thrive, they must have so many cubie 
feet of air apportioned to them. If that is secureg 
it matters comparatively little how the minor detajj, 
are carried out,—whether, in the one case, the rooms 
are many and small, or large and few; or, in the 
other, whether the houses are low and _ the streety 
narrow, or the buildings high and the thoroughfares 
broad. That is, London can have high houses and vet be 
kept perfectly healthy ; but then, the ground saved must 
not be monopolised by the builder, but must be returned 
in the shape of broader streets. Whatever happens, the 
proper proportion of persons to air and space must be 
rigorously maintained. In fact, the well-being of the 
community demands that ground-space shall not be econo. 
mised, and that an increased number of people shall not 
be crowded on to a particular spot. But this fundamental 
principle once laid down, we may feel pretty certain that 
the love of low dwellings which seems natural to the 
English race will be triumphant, and that our system of 
building houses of very moderate altitude will be generally 
maintained. 

Still, though we welcome any plan for freeing us from 
the prospect of a city of streets to which the sun can 
never penetrate, we cannot help for some reasons regretting 
that we are not likely to have a town of high houses 
and broad roadways. In many ways, a house of ten 
or even of twelve storeys is a very pleasant and healthy 
place to live in, provided that it faces back and front on 
some great park or wide open space, and is thus in no 
sense obnoxious to its neighbours. In the first place, a 
building of the height we have named must necessarily be 
built very strongly. If it does not have thick walls, it 
cannot stand. But the comfort of thick walls is almost 
beyond description. They afford a real’ seclusion, and 
effectually keep out the hammering and the piano-playing 
of the neighbours. Then, too, they are cool in summer and 
warm in winter, and prevent one feeling the sudden changes 
of temperature that take place in a climate so variable as 
that of England. More important. still, tall buildings 
give to those who like the feeling of living on the top of a 
high hill, an opportunity of obtaining such sensations even 
in London. The top floor of a house of twelve storeys 
has brightness and clearness of air, and those who make 
their homes there are above a good deal of the ill-smelling 
mist and vapour that rises from the much-frequented 
London streets. Lastly, the higher portion of such a 
building as we have been describing is dry to an extent 
which it is difficult to realise from the experience of ordinary 
houses. If London could have houses even of eighty feet 
high, placed in thoroughfares a hundred feet broad, the 
city might be rendered, from a merely sanitary point of 
view, almost ideal. From no portion of these houses would 
the sun be excluded, and those who liked the fresher air 
could choose the top storeys, while such persons as object 
to the effect of giddiness or insecurity produced by the 
height might inhabit the lower. Greater, however, than 
the advantages secured within the houses themselves, 
would be those obtained outside. Streets a hundred feet 
wide might be so arranged as in a great measure to protect 
their inhabitants from the acute misery which the constant 
din of the traffic produces on all persons sensitive to 
noise. Down the centre would run a roadway intended for 
the general through traffic,—7.e., for omnibuses and other 
vehicles not entering the street in order to stop at any of the 
houses in it, but simply using it as a thoroughfare. On each 
side of this main artery would be planted a narrow planta- 
tion of trees and shrubs, and beyond these would be roads 
affording access to the houses. In fact, every strect would 
be a sort of glorified Westbourne Terrace, and thus the 
| hideous and distracting turmoil which now half-maddens 
| those who have irritable nerves would, as far as possible, 
| be banished. Of course, against such a plan is to be set 
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ne 
the danger of fire in the case of high houses, and the 
difficulty of providing good lifts. Then, too, it would 

cessitate the adoption of the system of living in flats,—a 
ne tem which we do not believe is ever likely in England to 
+ en the rule instead of the exception. London, then, is 
never likely to turn into a city of magnificent avenues such 
as we have described. Year by year, however, we may feel 
certain that more and more flats will be built in the central 

uarters. But since flats encourage tall buildings, it is ex- 
ceedingly important that the town should not be deprived 
in this way of its fair share of light and air, and that if 
the builders desire to erect lofty houses, they should be 
forced to widen the streets. Mr. Whitmore’s Bill provides 
us with a safeguard, and therefore should unquestionably 
have the support of all those who desire to see the 
Metropolis remain what it is,—one of the healthiest cities 


in the world. 








THE SPIRITUAL FATIGUE OF THE WORLD. 

R. LIDDON, in the new volume which he has just 
published under the title of “ Christmas-Tide Sermons,” 
begins with two striking sermons on St. Thomas, in which he 
suggests that one of the modern maladies, which palliates 
though it does not justify a good deal of its unbelief, is “a 
morbidly active imagination which cannot acquiesce in the 
idea of fixed and unalterable truth.” Such a malady of 
imagination there no doubt is, and it shows itself in morbid 
activity; but this morbid activity is more often, we believe, 
the inability to rest which is due to over-fatigue, than 
the inability to rest which is due to abundance of life,— 
the restlessness of fever, not the restlessness of overflowing 
vitality. Look at such a book as Amiel’s “ Journal,” of 
which Mrs. Humphry Ward has just issued a new edition, 
with a portrait in which Amiel looks out upon the world 
with tired eyes that seem to be discerning in every new 
glimpse they take of life, some fresh difficulty which his 
strenuous but wearied soul cannot surmount. ‘“ Que vivre est 
difficile, O mon cceur fatigué!” are the words with which his 
long scrutiny of himself concludes; and perhaps the most 
characteristic thing in a journal full of characteristic things 
is this,—‘*‘ Am I not more attached to the ennwis I know, than 
in love with pleasures unknown to me?” “ Attached to the 
ennuis I know” !—is it not the condition of half the souls 
which are yearning for faith and unable to attain it? Shelley 

declared nearly seventy years ago :— 

“The world is weary of the past, 
Oh, might it die or rest at last!” 

But since Shelley made that declaration, the world has grown 
more weary of the present than it was then of the past, and 
now, too, seems to be so weary of the future that it yearns 
after some modern form of the Nirvana doctrine of the 
Buddhists.) When Mrs. Humphry Ward makes her dying 
hero, Robert Elsmere, declare that he can neither ascribe nor 
deny personality or intelligence to God, is it not obvious that 
the predominant feeling in that tired mind which is dying of 
its spiritual struggles, is something like Amiel’s “Que vivre 
est difficile, O mon ceeur fatigué!”—the difference being, 
however, that Amiel was really dying when he so wrote, and 
that physical exhaustion may have prompted the exclamation ; 
while there is no reason at all to suppose that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward intended her imaginary hero’s deliberate judgment to 
be symptomatic of the physical exhavstion of his condition. 
Robert Elsmere’s fatigue is purely intellectual and moral, not 
physical. Yet he can neither affirm nor deny the eternal spring 
of life in God, for it is at least clear that if God may be denied 
personality and intelligence, he must also be denied what forms 
part of the very essence of life to all human experience. Dr. 
Liddon might even have suggested, what is not, we think, at 
all improbable, that when St. Thomas anticipated, as he 
remarks, “something of the positive spirit of the modern 
world,” and was so anxious “to escape illusions and to arrive 
at truth by experiment,” that he would trust only his 
Own senses, it was just because he was more subject 
than the other Apostles to this dejection and weariness 
of the soul. Does not the suggestion, when Christ prepares 
to return to Jerusalem to restore Lazarus to life, “‘ Let us also 
go that we may die with him,” read like the cry of an affee- 
tionate but weary soul that could see no end to all the tragic 
elements which were gathering so thick about our Lord, except 
death, and had not a glimpse of the new life and refreshment 








that was about to spring from that great collapse of their 
recent hopes? Indeed, the question which forms the subject 
of Dr. Liddon’s second sermon on St. Thomas, “ Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest, and how can we know the way ?” 
has all the air of a mind that had almost exhausted itself 
already in the effort to follow the vivid but mystic teaching of 
his master in tracks to him new and strange ; and if so, there is 
less reason to wonder that when he was told that Christ had 
appeared to the ten Apostles in Jerusalem, he found the 
statement a new demand upon his spiritual nature to which he 
was hardly equal, so that he devolved, as it were, upon his 
senses the responsibility of faith. ‘“ Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print 
of the nails and thrust my hand into his side, I will not 
believe.” 


There is the same tone of fatigued spiritual feeling about a 
great deal of the scepticism of to-day. As Dr. Liddon says, 
men are impressed by the apparent difficulties of Christianity, 
and ask to put their hands into the print of the nails if they 
are to receive it; but in all probability they would not find it 
any the easier to believe if they could do so; they would im- 
mediately explain it away as subjective illusion. Most likely 
they have not vivid life enough in themselves to enter into 
so great a manifestation of the divine life :— 

“For we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise, 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 
What leisure to grow wise ?” 
Is it not this want of vivid life in themselves which makes men 
like Amiel at once unable to believe and to disbelieve, unable to 
reject so great and natural a consolation for the soul as faitb, 
and yet unable to accept it? Dr. Liddon finds fault with the 
Poet-Laureate for saying :— 
«There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
But there we think that he does not quite give the significance 
which Tennyson meant to be given to the epithet ‘ honest” 
doubt. There is a healthy doubt which may properly 
be called “ honest,” and which is in many men and women 
the beginning of true faith; but it is not the doubt of 
meve hesitation and ennui. It is not even the rather sickly 
faith which the Poet-Laureate describes in some lines which 
perhaps better deserved Dr. Liddon’s stricture than the line 
praising “ honest doubt :”— 
“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the world’s great altar-stairs 
That lead through darkness up to God, 
T lift lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff ; and call 
To what I deem is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.’ 


’ 


This “faint” trusting of the larger hope, this double mind 
of which the one self shrinks and suffers in the shadow, while 
the other only totters feebly towards the light, betrays, we 
think, a good deal more of the morbid tendency of the day, 
than doubt which faces calmly and boldly the testing of 
its true significance. We feel quite sure that a vast deal of 
the spiritual lassitude of the day is due much less to the 
magnitude of the obstacles to hearty faith, than to the fatigue 
of spirit with which those obstacles are regarded. The modern 
world is far too full of small cares and interests, and the 
modern conception of life and its duties is far too favourable 
to the frittering away of life on a multitude of petty distrac- 
tions. As Dr. Liddon says in the sermon we have referred to, 
a great deal of the scepticism of the day is due to the in- 
sufficiency of people’s knowledge of Christianity, to their 
very superficial acquaintance with it, the complete absence 
of any preparation for sounding its depths, and surveying iis 
wide horizon, and apprehending the inner harmonies of its 
spiritual teaching. And, in fact, this is often impossible with 
the meagre amount of life which remains to be thrown into 
the search for spiritual truth, after all the other excitements 
of life have been provided for. There is now no adequate 
economy of human strength for the higher objects of life, too 
much a great deal being lavished on its petty interests. 
People are attached to their religion much as Amiel said that 
he was attached to his ennuis. They have not the strength 
requisite either to give it up or to give themselves up to its 
demands, and so they hover in a miserable state of nervous 
tension on the boundary that divides faith from doubt. 
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their worldly energy being diminished by the anxious glances 
they cast over their shoulder at the faith which they half- 
believe, and their spiritual energy being “sicklied o’er by 
the pale cast” of sceptical hesitations. Christianity cannot be 
understood in any degree without being approached with 
a certain passion both of hope and fear. The whole history 
which led up to it, the whole history which has flowed forth 
from it, has been a history of spiritual passion, and there is 
no meaning in Christianity at all if it be not true that divine 
passion is as deep-rooted in the eternal spirit as infinite reason 
itself. If men come to Christ with exhausted natures, they will 
never know what there is in him. And they do come too often to 
the study of his teaching with the mere fag-end of their powers, 
with heart and mind both battered and fevered by the con- 
tending interests and pleasures of a life that is much too full of 
small excitements. No doubt Christianity offers a new life of 
its own, and an inexhaustible spring of that life; but it 
offers it only to those who can give a life for a life, who can give 
up the whole mind and heart that a new mind and a new heart 
may be substituted in their place. There must be the power to 
exult even in suffering for a great end, in those who would 
really understand the passion of Christian teaching ; and the 
power to exult in suffering for a great end takes an in- 
tensity of nature which is very easily extinguished by a life of 
minute distractions and of widely distributed affections. A 
generation of which the most impressive characteristic is its 
spiritual fatigue, will never be truly Christian till it can 
husband its energy better, and consent to forego many petty 
interests that it may not forego the religion of the Cross. 





THE CONTROL OF CROWDS. 

TE do not want to discuss the responsibility for the 
muddle of Saturday on the Horse Guards Parade, St. 
James’s Park, but only the idea which must have been the 
cause of it. Nobody, we may take it as certain, wished to 
place the Princess of Wales in jeopardy of an accident, or to 
annoy the crowd of personages who had tickets for a non- 
existent enclosure, or to spoil a ceremonial which might have 
been attractive; but all those results were secured by mis- 
management which obviously rested on an idea. Somebody. 
had clearly got it into his head that the ordinary precautions 
were useless, that soldiers and police were out of place in a 
festive gathering of a good-humoured community, and that 
everything might be left to the sympathetic kindliness, or, as 
it is now the etiquette among Radicals to describe it, the 
“love” of the self-organising populace. The consequence was, 
that all arrangements went to pieces. There was no enclosure, 
for the mob broke into it. There was no parade of the 
fire-engines, which was the scenic object of the gathering, 
for if the horses had galloped as is their wont, the 
people would have been killed in dozens, and the panic 
which was just averted would have ended in a stampede 
and a catastrophe. Everybody of importance to the show was 
hustled, the members of the Royal family were surrounded 
and mobbed, the addresses could not be heard, and the speeches 
in reply could not be delivered. There was no great harm done, 
as it happened; nobody was killed, and very few were even 
slightly injured; but a pretty ceremonial was turned into a 
scene of hopeless confusion, which everybody present felt 
might, by the slightest accident or burst of alarm, have been 
exaggerated into a serious catastrophe. Five minutes of panic, 
and a score of lives might have been sacrificed. The cause of 
a muddle thoroughly discreditable to its authors, whoever they 
were, was the belief that the danger or the innocuousness of a 
crowd depends entirely upon its temper; that if it is good- 
tempered and loyal, nothing is to be feared from it; and that, 
consequently, unless hostility is suspected, it requires no sort of 
guidance or control. That is a blunder which, in an age when 
everybody is supposed to think scientifically, one would hardly 
have expected. A crowd, especially a London crowd, which is 
always of unexpectedly large proportions, is something more 
than a collection of individuals with tempers bad or good; it 
is also a vast collection of heavy matter, always in motion, 
and when in motion moving like a fluid. The rush of twenty 
thousand persons at two miles an hour is equivalent to the 
projection of a rock weighing twelve hundred tons at 
that pace, and if it could be directed on as small a space, 
would sweep away anything—the Horse Guards, for instance, 
or the National Gallery—as certainly as an advancing column 
of lava orice or water would. Fortunately, it is much dispersed, 








Ditties. 
and it possesses the power of stopping itself; but still, while} 
moves, and especially while it moves involuntarily, its impact tt 
a terrible thing, will break through the most solid barriers i 
paper, will overthrow horses and carriages as if they had no foo : 
hold, and will crush human beings to death against an vihing 
solid enough to resist, as certainly as a hydraulic press or . 
steam-hammer would. To prevent such a crowd, when multi 
plied fivefold, from making rushes, or even swaying violent] 
is, therefore, of the last importance, and experience i 
that the only way to do it is to arouse the general willingness 
to stop—which is quite separate from individual willingness 
—by displaying visible barriers, if possible living barriers, 
which the crowd is unwilling to pass. You cannot stop the 
mass once in motion,.but you can induce it on one con. 
dition to stop itself, the condition being that it shal 
recognise the necessity. That condition is, with our manners 
only completely fulfilled when it sees a thin line of soldiers 
or a thick line of police,—that is, when the mass per. 
ceives that by advancing further it will encounter physica] 
resistance, and break the law, and violate social rules it quite 
understands and approves, all at once. The mere presence of 
danger is no check at all. If a huge crowd, for example, were 
on the Embankment, and there were no railings, and a rush or 
sway occurred, one-third of the crowd would in ten minutes 
be struggling for its life in the Thames, and the remainder 
would be half-mad with fear and fury. The outer line of 
unknown men which would instinctively push shoreward 
would be no protection at all, would be swept away by the 
weight of the mass as if it had no existence; but a line 
of the Guards along the edge would, nevertheless, pro. 
bably prevent disaster, certainly prevent it unless there 
positively was not room for the mass to keep streaming 
on, the reason being that the soldiers would have the 
help of the crowd’s own volition. The mass of moving 
weight would try to keep inside. It is to arouse that volition 
that Guards, barriers, flags, and other visible things are neces. 
sary in the management of crowds, however good-tempered 
and however indisposed to disorder, and for no other reason. 
The notion that the presence of soldiers or police in a London 
gathering shows distrust of the crowd, is pure absurdity. 
Nobody distrusts drinking-water, but everybody confines it in 
vessels. The crowd can no more keep order of itself thana 
torrent can, and until its general intelligence—which differs 
entirely from the intelligence of its component parts—is 
awakened, it is not master of its own movements, but sways 
hither and thither with the automatic impulse and deadly 
effect of Victor Hugo’s gun-carriage when it broke loose at 
sea. Considerations of temper, education, class, or motive 
have nothing to do with the matter, one of the most m- 
manageable crowds in the world for its size, which is com- 
paratively very small, being the crowd which advances at 
intervals during the year to be presented to the Queen. If 
that crowd, in which no human being means any mischief 
whatever, were multiplied by twenty, nothing but soldiers, 
and plenty of them too, could prevent an occasional cata- 
strophe, such as we have all seen occur when a theatre 
or a public hall disgorges itself too rapidly. A great 
crowd, a crowd weighing hundreds of tons, is never safe, even 
if it be composed of Quakers or of nuns, unless its weight is 
broken, and its pace assured by barriers which compel it to 
exert its own power of halting or moving slowly. No barrier, 
moreover, is so effectual as a line of uniformed men, because 
no other can be so easily put in the right place, and no 
other, owing to ages of custom, excites such willingness to 
cease movement. Such a line has precisely the same moral 
effect as the red thread which stops a Japanese crowd in its 
fiercest swayings, and arrests a rush, it is said, as suddenly as 
a wall of rock masonry would. There was a time when 
to break the thread meant death there and then, and the 
tradition compels the Japanese mob to exert its own power of 
stopping within the line. 


We have assumed for the moment the contention of the 
theorists that a “crowd,” being a section of “the People,” is 
always good-humoured and always well-intentioned; but the 
assumption is only a courteous form, imposed by the present 
habit of flattering any large body of men. A crowd is never 
well-conditioned when it is in a fright, and an English crowd 
is seldom well-conditioned when it is wild with curiosity to 
see Royal people. A pure accident, like the fall of a tile, 
or the bolting of a pair of horses, or the scream of 
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“ frightened woman, will create an alarm which, if it 
saa ti spread, will develope into a wild stampede, a rush 
pay ogi ich while it lasts would, but f 
at the highest pace, which while i ould, or 
the space it covers, be, we repeat, exactly as dangerous as that 
of a rock of the same weight and travelling with the same 
elocity. We have all seen or read of such alarms within 
pnilding®, and if for any reason the crowd is compressed, they 
are just as dangerous in the Open air. And, unhappily, 
in a capital city, though the immense majority are well- 
disposed, a minority have an interest in creating such 
an alarm. The criminal class, the vicious section of the 
roughs, and those who love disorder as a source of 
amusement, all want confusion, and unless restrained by 
the presence of movable force, they can always create 
it, Ten men rushing in concert, with or without join- 
ing hands, can set ten thousand in movement, and 
produce the panic under which a crowd has neither good 
intentions nor bad intentions, nothing but furious [fear, or 
rather, for fear misdescribes it, a furious desire to keep on 
yashing somewhither. When Royalty is present, or anything 
which excites curiosity, a mere howl of welcome, followed by a 
small rush to see the arrivals, will set the whole mass in move- 
ment in one direction, and produce a surge of the human wave 
which is alike irresistible and dangerous, which will, if continued, 
overwhelm any possible resistance, and which can be stopped 
only by a feeling operating within the mind of the mass 
itself. To say that none are willing to cause such rushes, is to 
deny the plainest facts, and to assert not only that Londoners 
are good—which is true to a degree of which it is true about 
no other population—but that they are all good, an assertion 
contradicted every day in every police-court. The class 
which intends mischief is small enough, not 1 per cent. 
of the people, as Mr. Booth has shown; but on gala days 
it is reinforced by 1 per cent. more of furious fools, and the 
two together can, whenever they like, convert any unregulated 
crowd of twenty thousand persons who happen to have a 
common object of curiosity, into a dangerous rushing stream. 
That, not distrust of the people, is the justification for con- 
trol, which, again, can only be exerted easily by men whose 
“ordered line” the people are unwilling to break. With 
their aid, a ceremonial is possible; without them, “the 
People,” among other annoyances, misses the very pageant 
it came out to see. 





SAINT-PAUL DU VAR. 


MONG the hill-towns of the Riviera, none is more curious 
in itself, and beautiful in its surroundings, than Saint- 
Pauldu Var. Itstands very high up, very near the mountains, 
between the valleys of the Loup and the Var, but can be easily 
approached by road either from Cannes, Antibes, or Nice. 
Driving from Antibes, we cross the flat country, the plain 
of the Brague, with that unmatched view of sea and snow- 
mountains, which almost, to my mind, makes Antibes the 
most beautiful spot on the Riviera. Then, not long before 
reaching the little station of Vence-Cagnes, we turn up into 
the valley, and go gradually climbing into the hill-country. 
These great winding valleys are wonderfully grand; the forms 
‘of the ground, its sweeping curves, the mountain-spurs that 
advance into them, the sudden corners from which some 
glorious mountain-view breaks in upon us, snow and purple 
crags, the wide slopes rich with vines and olives, and all rose- 
pink with almond-blossom; here and there a river loitering 
down its grey, stony bed, the look of which is enough to 
suggest those torrents that sometimes sweep away bridges and 
men’s lives in their wild fury; and far away, backed by the moun- 
tains, standing forward proudly on what it seems still to think 
its own impregnable rock, such a place as Saint-Paul,—houses 
crowded together, church-tower rising high above them, strong 
walls of defence all round. One has seen such little hill-towns 
in the background of old Italian pictures, with a tall line of 
cypresses, perhaps, their stiff grey stems and pointed foliage 
in themselves the making of a picture. These landscapes, the 
landscapes of the old painters, who drew Nature as they saw 
her, become familiar to one’s eyes on the Riviera. It is rather 
like making acquaintance with a real person whose portrait 
one has long known, and finding him or her even more striking, 
More engaging, than the most literal portrait. 
It is not very long after leaving the high-road that one 
catches the first glimpse of Saint-Paul, very far off, standing 


nearer range purple, washed with rose, the further, dazzling 
snow. Long before it comes into sight again, we cross the 
Loup by a smart new bridge; the old one was washed away by 
the torrent some years ago. Then we pass under the pic- 
turesque little town and old chdteau of Villeneuve-Loubet, 
with a curious tower built by Saracen prisoners. This was 
the castle of Romée de Villeneuve, Dante’s pilgrim Romeo, 
and for several hundred years one of the strongholds of the 
great Villeneuve family, still surviving in Provence. It after- 
wards belonged to the equally famous Lascaris, and it was one 
of their descendants who lent it to Frangois I. Here Pope 
Paul III., who had once been Bishop of Vence, paid a visit to 
the King, and mediated between him and Charles V. But 
for the history of all this country, and the genealogy of its 
great families, in itself a most interesting part of history, we 
had better refer to those who have studied the subject; and I 
will venture specially to mention that charming book by the 
author of “ Véra,” “ The Maritime Alps and their Seaboard,” 
that inseparable companion of any one who really cares to know 
the Riviera. 

Saint-Paul lies there on its rock in the sunshine, and the 
beauty of its situation strikes us with wonder as we come 
slowly climbing nearer it. After passing through the village 
of La Colle, we cross a broad valley, between rich fields of 
olives, long grass, vines, figs, almonds, and vegetables, with 
the mountains towering on our left. Then, turning to the 
right, we pass under some trees, with stone benches, a sort of 
boulevard under the walls, and find ourselves at the gate of 
the: little fortified town. There is no one to dispute our 
entrance now. Under heavy archways, through a sort of 
winding passage, where gates and portcullises once were, we 
walked quietly into the deserted place. It seems as if no one 
had touched Saint-Paul since its last siege, or since its great 
families went away. The old circling walls remain the same, 
hardly even ruinous; they were built by Mandon in the time 
of Francois I. Saint-Paul has never spread outside the walls, 
and is not likely to do so now, for its great days are past, the 
days in which the seneschals of Provence lived there. It is 
almost too remote now to rise up again; its few inhabitants 
live on the produce of their fields, and probably do not care 
very much about the unique beauty of their strange old town ; 
but in saying this, I remember something which proves the 
contrary, at least in one instance. After all, it is not only 
strangers and foreigners who go away with Saint-Paul 4 la téte. 
We walked through several narrow old streets and lanes of 
high, dark houses, and past a picturesque well, and found our 
way into the church, which is really fine, and very clean and 
well kept, like all the churches in this country. Coming out 
into the sunshine again, the still sunshine and dark shadows 
of the street, we saw a woman standing at a house-door. I 
mention this, because she was the only living thing we had yet 
seen in Saint-Paul, except a lonely hen pecking near the gate- 
way, and a cat that ran away from us up a dark passage. 
Afterwards we met a man, who looked at us with surprise. 
But certainly at first, it seemed as if the people of Saint- 
Paul had all hidden themselves, or rather, gone away altogether; 
for the place was utterly still, and felt as lonely as it looked. 
The main street leads straight from the church, through 
the middle of the little town, down to the ramparts on the 
south side, where there is now another gate, leading down into 
the valley towards the sea. We did not go that way, but 
wandered round to the eastern ramparts, and walked slowly 
along them, every moment more struck with the singular 
beauty of the place. A narrow, stony, and rather dangerous 
patb led along close to the top of the walls, over which we 
looked down into a ravine full of orange and olive trees. 
Beyond and behind it rose the mountain-range ; here and 
there a village, with its tall campanile, niched in under some 
crag. To the right, the narrow road that circles the town 
divided us from gardens full of orange-trees, golden with 
fruit—the oranges about here are celebrated ;—beyond these, 
again, rose the high houses of the town and its church-tower. 


Following our little path round the walls, we came at last to 
the south-east corner of the ramparts, where an old woman in 
a shady hat, with a quaint, ugly, intelligent face, was standing, 
eating oranges, and looking at the view. Her clothes were old 
and poor, but the amiable dignity of her manners seemed to 





show that she was a person of some note in Saint-Paul. We 


| stood there with her, talking, for a long time. The sun was 
out yellow and grey against its background of mountains, the | hot; the oranges which she kindly offered us were sour; but 
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the freshness, purity, and life of the mountain air we breathed 
was wonderful, and the views were glorious, whether we turned 
round to look at the shadows on the mountains, the glitter of 
the snow, the splendid sweep of the range away towards Grasse 
and the west, or gazed down to the sea, over the ravines and 
rocks below Saint-Paul, over the rich valleys, pink and shining 
in the sunshine, broken by hills and by towers, through which 
the litle rivers run and join, to the blue, bright horizon of sea 
and sky, Antibes glittering white, away tothe south-west. The 
extraordinary peace and stillness, the distance, as it seemed, 
from the world, of this strange little town and magnificent 
landscape, made an impression that one is not likely to forget. 
Our old friend presently told us that she was a native of 
Saint-Paul, but her husband had been a gendarme, and they 
had gone away for some years to live at Marseilles. “ Mais 
javais toujours Saint-Paul 4 la téte:” and so, when it was 
possible, she had come back to her old home. And then she 
pointed down to a little walled square under the ramparts 
where we were standing,—the cemetery of Saint-Paul, with its 
rows of wooden crosses, and bead-wreaths, and a little new 
chapel that was building. She explained to us the exact spot 
where she was to be buried, looking gravely down, and saying, 
*Faut penser & léternité.” And we could hardly imagine a 
more beautiful place of repose. 

When we had left her, and had gone through the town again, 
and lingered on the ramparts on the other side, and then 
reluctantly made our way back through the gateway again, 
we at last saw the population of Saint-Paul. For some time 
we had heard a drum beating in the distance; we now found 
a cheap-jack’s cart drawn up on the boulevard, and a lively 
sale going on in the middle of a crowd of dark, good-tempered- 
looking men and women. The hoarse shrieks of the seller, 
the rattle now and then of the drum, pursued us into the 
valley as we left Saint-Paul behind us. But when we look 
back to that day, the cheap-jack’s clatter and crowd seem to 
fade away into nothing; the one living figure of Saint-Paul, 
for us, is one old woman standing on the wall, in bright sun- 
shine and clear air, with that splendid landscape round her, 
eating oranges, and thinking of eternity. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND PRIMROSE LEAGUERS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—As a progressive Tory, a Unionist, and a dignitary of 
the Primrose League, I have had the pleasure on many plat- 
forms of swearing fidelity to the Liberal Unionists,—a pleasure 
with which was combined much satisfaction and a sense of 
common justice and duty. I have also shared platforms with 
them, and have had considerable gratification in seeing a pre- 
ponderantly Tory and Primrose League audience ratify my 
oath of fidelity. I have never suggested that the alliance 
between Progressive Toryism and pure historic Liberalism 
was bound to be maintained for ever; but while rejoicing 
over the alliance for the nation’s good, I have said I shall 
not regret the day when Lord Hartington takes his.proper 
place in the political arena, and again leads the men who 
from 1875 to 1880 were Liberals in creed as well as in name. 
Horatius-like, Liberal Unionists at a very critical moment 
“held the bridge,” and no Tory audience I ever faced failed 
to recognise the fact, and to cheer their gallant allies. This 
has now gone on for many months, and the alliance has stood 
all kinds of tests, and I had quite hoped the understanding to be 
so good as to render friction of every description impossible. 
In your issue of May 25th, however, you do indeed, Sir, give 
me and my brother-dignitaries of the League, and my brother- 
bumpkins, a facer; and we read about bitter pills and nausea, 
contempt and questionable uses, with some little amazement. 
We expect Gladstonians to wax exceeding wroth, because the 
success of the League has been so great; the penalty of power 
and influence must be paid, as a matter of course, and abuse 
must do its part in discounting the fighting capacity of 
810,000 persons. To accuse the Primrose League of boycotting 
was one of the happiest thoughts of astute wirepullers, and 
the accusation once made, it was bound to increase and 
multiply ; but not one single case has been proved, and Lord 
Harris covered Lord Spencer with confusion when trying hard 
to obtain a proof. Believe me, Sir, it is only a cry; it means 
no more than “ Vote for Briggs and the big loaf;” “ Vote for 











Griggs and dear bread,”—both placards being isgneg by th 
Briggs party. Gladstonians must accuse the League of * e 
thing, and they have invented the undue influence of i 
dames, Tory peeresses, squiresses, and parsons’ wives! 

Considerable experience in my own and the adjacent 
counties enables me to say that, in the enrolling of members 
women have been most careful to avoid any approach to 
coercion. In the early days, I used to makea speech, full, [ 
dare say, of “sickly and sentimental efflorescence,” and then 
men and women were invited to enrol themselves, One 
hundred and four came in knots and heaps on one Occasion, 
and when I went again, some stragglers walked up voluntari} 
and found that no preparation had been made foy their 
reception,—so very much un-coerced had they been jp the 
meantime. 

Since those days, “ Wardens” have heen created, many of 
them taken from the farming classes, and cottagers haye been 
canvassed, and their names entered as being for or aguinst the 
candidate. The grand dames and the Tory peeresses have, ag 
a rule, been unseen except at entertainments in grounds, 
parks, and such places, and on platforms. 

I do not suppose that things have proceeded differently ip 
towns; the whole matter has been open and above-board, ang 
I have no idea where the “mild flattery ” and the “ milder 
threats” have come in. “ Preferential dealing ” has existed 
for 250 years; old Whigs and Tory Jacobites practised it, and 
their descendants kept it up; it no more grew out of the 
Primrose League than it grew out of the transit of Venus, 
Politicians are full of the old Adam, especially at election 
times, and nothing that the Spectator can say will puta stop 
to preferential dealing in one form or another. 

Of course, Sir, “true Liberals detest this appeal to ignoble 
motives ”—i.e., to worldly fears—but so do I and my brother. 
dignitaries. You have been misled into thinking we make 
any such appeal; we talk politics, we sing and play and act; 
we canvass, and we take part in an entertainment in the 
grounds of Chanticleer Hall, and we wear badges. When an 
election comes, we send 810,000 men and women into the con- 
stituencies to uphold Unionism, Liberal and Conservative; and 
all this is Primrose Leagueism. 

We would gladly “purify the methods of the Primrose 
League from” the “questionable use of social influence,” if 
only we could discover the questionable use elsewhere than 
in the imagination of Gladstonians. I greatly regret that 
the Spectator fancies the existence of an evil I have never yet 
been able to trace in its mildest form, nor have had proved 
even in infinitesimal quantities; and my regret is the greater, 
for we Tories most unaffectedly do “really wish to cement 
and strengthen their alliance with the Liberal Unionists.” 
If the Liberal Unionists reciprocate this wish, let me entreat 
them to pay no heed to Gladstonian scandals and fictions 
about the Primrose League, for though the League does not 
care a fig about bonnes histoires, it cares a good deal for the 
judgment of fair-dealing, unprejudiced allies.—I am, Sir, &., 

R. Sr. J. Corset, 
Ruling Councillor, Leamington Habitation. 


County Club, Bath, May 28th. 





[We are exceedingly glad to hear this testimony, and are 
anxious to be convinced of its truth; but why do not the 
Primrose Leaguers denounce anything like party pressure on 
electors with a little more zeal and frequency —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE RECENT DEBATE ON VIVISECTION. 

[To THE EpITOR O¥ THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In your remarks on the above subject, you assume that 
the aim of the speakers on the humanitarian side was 
primarily to attack Mr. Erichsen. I think they proposed the 
reduction of that gentleman’s salary as the usual method—and, 
in the present state of business, the only available one—for 
bringing the abuses connected with his office before Parliament 
and the public. 

Mr. Erichsen, no doubt, as you say, assumed a more 
moderate attitude on the Vivisection Commission than did 
Mr. Huxley (perhaps not a large admission); but it came 
to light on that occasion (Minutes, 6,459), that he had 
been himself an active vivisector; and the propriety of 
setting a vivisector to inspect vivisectors is, it must be 
confessed, an anomaly which would scarcely have been pet- 
mitted where the smallest human interests were at stake. 
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A Commissioner, for example, sitting judicially on an in- 

+ shall we say, into the mysteries of smuggling P—who 
ghould find himself driven, by a witness innocently citing a 
case in point, to intervene with the avowal, “It was I who 
lifted that keg,” would surely not have been selected after- 
wards for a lucrative post in the Excise P_ Be this as it may, 
however, it is not Mr. Erichsen’s personal fitness or unfitness 
for his post which chiefly concerns us, but the whole system on 
which his reports, and those of his predecessor, Mr. Busk, have 
been uniformly prepared. Permit me to explain it to your | 
readers, for it is a case of the “ Janus of Science” once more. | 





Vivisection has two aspects in England,—one, which is pre- | 


gented to Parliament and the lay public in the Inspector’s | . 


returns and reports ; the other, which is presented to the 
scientific world at home and abroad in the scientific journals, | 
—eg., in the Philosophical Transactions, in the Journal of | 
Physiology, in Brain, in the Practitioner, and in the medical 

papers. I say it deliberately,—these two presentations are 

not only widely diverse, but absolutely irreconcilable. If one 

is true, the other is false. I have before me, and have just | 
yead over, making careful extracts (too long for your publica- | 
tion, but which I will gladly send to any one desiring to see | 
them), from the whole series of Vivisection Returns, from | 
the first to this last, presented so opportunely, precisely while | 
our debate was impending. In all these Reports there does 
not occur one single phrase which can be understood to | 
designate the hideous experiments which during those years 

have been detailed at length in the scientific periodicals | 
above-named, as performed in Cambridge, London, and else- 
where in England. Over and over again the two Inspectors 
assure us that, in the year on which they report, the amount 
of pain inflicted was “wholly insignificant,” or “scarcely 
involved any appreciable suffering ;” and they go out of their 
way to mention trivial experiments on rabbits, mice, and frogs, 
never once naming such animals as dogs, cats, monkeys, or 
horses. But turn we now to the scientific papers, and here 
are samples of the multitudinous recent English vivisections 
to be found therein :— 


“ Monkeys.—Boring holes into the skull, and burning out with a 
cautery portions of brain. Same animals operated on several 
times. Long series of experiments extending more than two 
years. Scooping away portions of the brain; removing both 
occipital lobes. Producing blindness. 

“Dogs.—Trephining ; scraping out interior of tympanum (middle 
ear) with sharp spoon; rubbing the cavity with chloride of zinc 
(which destroys everything with which it comes in contact), and 
killing animals thirty-eight and twenty days after operation. 
Thirty-one experiments. Dogs starved for many hours ; abdomen | 
cut open; bile ducts dissected out and cut; glass tubes inserted ; 
duct to gall-bladder closed; various drugs placed in intestines. 
Chloroform not used, but curare. Cutting down through the 
loins of dogs and dissecting out kidneys ; placing these in metal 
boxes made to fit, and surrounding them with warm oil ; injecting 
drugs into a vein dissected out and watching result on secretion. 
The wind-pipe opened first and machine for artificial respiration 
set going, Curare used and some chloroform. 

“Cats.—Baked until their blood-heat rose to 115°8 deg. Fahr. ; | 
fixed so that they could not move; vagi nerves cut and stimu- | 
lated; digitalis injected under the skin; temperature observed | 
until death resulted.” 





These experiments—(to which might be added dozens almost | 
as bad, and which represent only those which the experi- | 
mentor thought successful enough to be presented to his 
scientific colleagues)—ought, I submit, to have been men- 
tioned in official reports offered to the nation as representing 
the working of the Act of 1876. Ina country free as England, 
a law which sanctions a sin is itself a public sin—and that 
the Vivisection Act, as now worked through the Home Office 
and the Inspector, does sanction the great and heinous sin of 
cruelty, I think no one who reads the above heart-sickening 
list of tortures can doubt. | 

We anti-vivisectionists ask for true reports to Parliament; 
and we are perfectly satisfied that if but one such true report | 
be ever presented, our Bill for the Total Prohibition of Vivi- 
section will be carried before the close of the Session —I am, 
Sir, &e., Frances Power Conse. 

Hengwit, Dolgelly, May 27th. 

(The experiments on the brain were all, we assume, per- 
formed under really anesthetic conditions, and the real | 
question is whether the animal suffered on returning to con- 
Sclousness,—suffered so much, for that is the only test of 
which we know, as not to take its food cheerfully. If so, | 





there is a great scandal, and, as our correspondent says, a | 


great case for public indignation. But that is, we believe, 
just what is warmly denied. We do not know when and by 
whom the raising of cats’ temperature to 115 deg. was 
effected. That must, we believe, have been a very cruel ex- 
periment, and all its details should certainly have been care- 
fully described. Of the cruelty of the experiments referred to 
on dogs, we spoke emphatically ourselves.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





FLYCATCHERS AND BLUE-TITS. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’} 
S1r,—Last year, a pair of pied flycatchers haunted a hole in an 
apple-tree in my orchard for some time, but did not build in 
it. This year, a pair of flycatchers, presumably the same, have 
reappeared and found a pair of blue-tits in possession of the 
hole. A lively warfare ensued between the tits and the pied 
flycatchers, and the struggle between the little birds is de- 
scribed to me as being most amusing to witness. The blue- 
tit laid five eggs in the hole, and might have supposed itself 


| victorious; but the pugnacious flycatcher actually built a nest 


over the five eggs, and, in spite of continual fighting, has laid 
its own eggs, and I saw it this morning in undisturbed 
possession, sitting on its own and the buried eggs !—while the 


| defeated blue-tit was busily employed in making a fresh nest 
| in the wall of the farm-house close by. The beautiful little 


flycatchers are extremely bold and fearless, and can be very 
easily watched.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Fox How, Ambleside, May 27th. FRANCES ARNOLD. 


SQUIRRELS PREYING ON BIRDS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Is it not an unusual thing for squirrels to kill birds? A 
few weeks ago, I was watching a squirrel playing about ina 
Worcestershire garden; he jumped a high fence covered with 
creepers and disappeared from sight, and I heard loud dis- 
tressed cries from a young bird. I had to go some yards 
round and through a gate to reach the squirrel, and by the 
time I came up to him he had nearly killed a fully fledged 
young thrush. The animal allowed me to come within a few 
yards of him, and to watch him eating every scrap of the 
bird. And he got very angry if I moved a little nearer, and 
so obliged him to run up a tree. I do not know whether 


stress of hunger forces squirrels to eat unnatural food, but 


the day before I found one of about the same age, not fully 

grown, in a dying condition and apparently starved.—I am, 

Sir, &e., Avausta A. TEMPLE. 
The Nash, near Worcester, May 30th. 








POETRY. 


A SONG OF KILLARNEY. 


By the Lakes of Killarney, one morning in May, 
On my pipe of green holly I warbled away, 
While a blackbird, high up on the arbutus-tree, 
Gave back my gay music with gushes of glee, 
When my Eileen’s voice stole 
From the thicket of holly, 
And turned just the whole 
Of our fluting to folly, 
And softly along 
Through the myrtle and heather 
The maid and her song 
Swept upon us together. 


*T was an old Irish tale, full of passionate trust, 
Of two faithful lovers long laid in the dust, 
And her eyes, as she sang, looked so far, far away, 
She went by me, nor knew she went by, where I lay. 
And myself and the grass, 
And the deeshy* red daisies 
Should let our dear pass, 
Only whisp’ring her praises, 
Till the lass and her lay 
Through the myrtle and heather 
Like a dream died away 
O’er the mountain together. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


* Little. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

Mr. JoHn COLLIER sends his best work of the year, a por- 
trait of “Mrs. Harold Roller and Joyce” (129), to the New. 
The picture is well drawn and composed, the manner of paint- 
ing unaffected and straightforward, the great drawback being 
a certain leatheriness in the flesh, a fault disfiguring so much 
of this industrious painter’s otherwise meritorious work. Mr, 
Collier’s work, however, shows the result of a careful and 
thorough studio training, both at home and abroad. The young 
artist whose picture hangs next, a portrait of Mr. Watts 
(30), would benefit considerably by some experience of a similar 
kind. His work, of which various specimens are shown here, 
all shows great immaturity and a want of technical know- 
ledge, a fault which becomes particularly conspicuous when the 
painter attempts subjects like these at-home portraits, in which 
the accessories, occupying an important part, and not being 
in themselves interesting, can only be made so by skill in the 
manner of painting. In this portrait, the gigantic horse on 
which Mr. Watts is working looks like stone, and the beams 
and scaffolding like wood, and so far so good ; but, alas! every- 
thing else in the picture, including Mr. Watts himself, is 
painted in just the same manner, and with just the same 
texture ; and the result, as may be imagined, is not lifelike. In 
the present exhibition, though there is so much good work as 
to enable one to stand a considerable amount of bad, there 
are undoubtedly many pictures occupying positions on the line 
which prompt the reflection that however much the power of 
that magic word “interest ” may be a thing of the past with 
regard to the Services, it is still of the utmost importance in 
the profession of the painter that he should be acquainted with 
or related to the powers that be. 

Mr. Nettleship shows a gigantic picture of a Polar bear 
(133) breaking into some Arctic explorers’ cache, through some 
very theatrical-property-looking ice. We do not understand 
whether any allegorical or hidden meaning is intended by the 
fact that the barrels are marked “H.M.S. ‘ Victory,’” but the 
painter seems to have inspired himself from Landseer’s cele- 
brated picture of Polar bears coming on relics of the Franklin 
expedition. The painting is dirty, and has completely missed 
the subtle variety of tone in this self-coloured animal which 
Mr. Swan has succeeded in conveying in his picture, No. 27. 
Mr. Heywood Hardy’s portrait of Mr. Scarth (146) gives a 
good idea of the hearty old hunting-man, a survival of the age 
John Leech so aptly illustrated, and who looks as if he meant 
to have many a good day yet. The whole picture is a great 
improvement on the work of Mr. Lewis Brown, that most 
high-life of French sporting painters, whose great popularity 
in Paris has often surprised us. 

A very French-looking piece of work is Mr. Edwin Ward’s 
“ Eugene de la Penha, Esq.” (147); it is a perfect specimen of 
the kind of work a clever student turns out after a complete 
art course abroad, and whose motto is,—Try to paint what 
you see straight off, with as little use of sable brushes as 
possible. Mr. Wills furnishes a portrait of himself smoking 
what appears to us a metal pipe (151). Asbestos pipes are 
bad enough, but metal is too terrible for contemplation. 
Near by hangs probably the cleverest, though by no means 
the most agreeable picture in the exhibition,—a portrait of 
Mrs. Tom Mitchell (154), by Mr. La Thangue. The treatment 
is very curious, being, according to the catalogue, “ studied by 
lamplight in the drawing-room.” The impression of the light 
catching on the face and dress is strikingly conveyed, and the 
painting of the new crisp dress a veritable towr de force of 
brush-work, such as could be expected only from one who, as 
a student, astonished the Beaux Arts school with his life-size 
studies from the nude model, executed under the week. 
Messrs. La Thangue and Shannon would seem to contend as 
to who should produce the most trickily painted hands and 
arms; these are a masterpiece in the brilliant light manner 
of painting. The face is what we like least, and that has con- 
siderable importance in one’s appreciation of a portrait. 
On the whole, we fancy this work will not cause many 
ladies to wish to be handed down to posterity by lamplight. 

The next gallery contains a considerable amount of work by 
followers of the Burne-Jonesian school; their pictures this 
year are not very strong or especially interesting, and the 





I 
master himself is only represented by drawings of } 
fragments, bits of drapery, &c., to be found in the gall 
upstairs. Mr. Burne-Jones has not invented this style of 
work, though to read much written on these studies, one might 
be well pardoned for imagining he had. It would have been 
interesting to have had a few early Italian drawings hung for 
purposes of comparison, as well as work by Ingres and 
Hippolyte Flandrin, not to mention the President and yy. 
Watts. 

Professor Legros, that high-priest of ugliness, partien. 
larly affects silver-point, and handles it with a good deg} 
of skill, which can be seen in the twenty-three drawings of 
various people and decorative subjects by him here. In the 
whole set there is not, except in the delicate handling of the 
point, the least attempt at beauty. We fancy this artist 
ignores it even where it exists; but he has reached his climax 
down-stairs, where his colossal sculptured head of Pan is g 
positive nightmare. Mr. Lehmann’s drawings have a cop. 
siderable interest from the personages represented, as well as 
from their own intrinsic merits; it is curious to contrast 
several of the portraits of living people with themselves jy 
1889. The late Emperor Frederick, taken in 1884 (371), is 
especially interesting. Some clever portrait-work by Mr, 
Lockhart Bogle should not be overlooked, as well as some 
good black-and-white drawings of “Surrey Farms” by Mr, 
Biscombe Gardner. 

Mr. Alfred East has probably his best landscape of the 
year, “Gay Moruing” (208), here, and near him Mr. North 
displays his curious effects in “ Winter Passing Away” (206); 
he is one of those artists the first effect of whose pictures 
upon the spectator who tries painting himself at all is, How 
on earth does he do it? We do not altogether like what he 
generally does give in his pictures, clever as it is; he seems to 
be sacrificing everything to representing that most difficult of 
effects, the delicate colour and mystery of ramification of late 
autumn and winter trees, and certainly so far he is successful ; 
his drawback is a certain unreality and vagueness which 
make it somewhat difficult to understand what he is aiming at. 

Mr. E. Stott’s “ Nature’s Mirror ” (180) is a bold attempt to 
foist some of the worst features of French impressionism on 
the long-suffering British public; one turns with relief to Mr; 
Henry Moore’s delightful, fresh, breezy “In Sight of Sark” 
(188). Mr. Henry Ford contributes a small picture, “A 
London Garden” (195); if so, it is a successful picture of a 
very rare thing, a pretty London garden. Mr. Napier Hemy: 
has several of his always delightful seascapes. We particularly 
liked a small one called “ A Fisherman’s Harbour ” (247), a 
haven particularly to be envied during the recent tropicaf 
weather. Miss Dorothy Tennant makes a bold bid for popular 
favour with “ Reading for Honours” (243),—a rather comely 
damsel studying in bed, in somewhat garret-like surroundings. 

The most striking work amongst the sculpture, in our 
opinion, is Mr. Watts’s ‘“Clytie” (403), though there are 
some clever things besides, among which we must place Mr. 
Everett Millais’ study of a typical bloodhound, “ Nelt 
Gwynne” (417), in which all the characteristics of the breed 
are well brought forward. 








BOOKS. 
ee ne 
THE LIFE OF W. G. WARD.* 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
In these days, every one almost knows the difference between 
maximisers and minimisers, people who make the most of 
those characteristic principles by which they are distinguished 
from their antagonists, and people who are eager, we do not 
say to make the least of those distinctive principles, but to 
bring out in the fullest way all the softening lights and shades 
which render these distinctive principles less irritating and 
objectionable than they otherwise would be to those who 
reject them. Mr. Ward was always a maximiser. He made 
the most not merely of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
differences between himself and others, but of the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual weaknesses of his own friends and of 
himself as well as of his opponents. Even as a schoolboy he 
maximised his own deficiencies, his own incapacities, his own 
ignorance ; not only did he dwell excessively on those deficiencies 








* William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. By Wilfrid Ward. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 
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and weaknesses, but he exaggerated them. And he betrayed 
positive glee in. these exaggerations, which, indeed, he often 
hardly seemed to recognise as exaggerations, except that he 
would hardly have taken so much pleasure as he did in dwelling 
upon them if he had not more or less relished the touch of ex- 
travagance in what he said. One of the greatest charms of this 
« Life” is the vivacity with which Mr. Wilfrid Ward has brought 
out the naiveté of his father’s character as a maximiser of his 
own shortcomings, not altogether unmixed with a certain pride 
in his own scorn for those who would not frankly publish to 
the world their own shortcomings. Even as a schoolboy at 
Winchester, he was a maximiser of his own incapacity for 
verse, whether Latin or English, and yet he was an admirable 
Latin scholar, and could write admirable Latin prose. But he 
felt a certain inaptitude for entering into poetry, and, as 
usual, made the most of that inaptitude, and, indeed, felt the 
delight of a caricaturist in exaggerating a defect which was 
marked indeed, but by no means so great as it pleased him to 
describe it. Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in his admirable picture of 
his father’s school-life, gives us the following humorous 
instances of his great faculty for making fun of himself asa 


poet :— 

«“¢JIn the next year a gold medal was given for English verses 
on “The Spanish Captives sacrificed to the Mexican God of War.” 
He began his medal task with a characteristic pun :— 

“Far from a merry key I now must sing, 
Though to America my muse takes wing—”’ 
and then proceeded :— 
“Long had the Spaniards crossed the watery way 
And reached the fields of bright America, 
Long since had Cortes, glorying in might 
And caring little for another’s right, 
Both planned and tried to execute his plans 
Against the unoffending Mexicans. 
What had they done to him the savage man 
That he against their liberty should plan ? 
Nothing at all; but he both wanted gold 
And fame: no other motive are we told—” 
with a good deal more of the same quality. The commencement 
of his poem on ‘ The Hebrides’ is another characteristic specimen 
of his English verses :— 
‘There are some islands in the Northern seas 
—At least I’m told so—called the Hebrides.’ 
And a little later a peculiar feature of a certain barbarous nation 
is thus referred to :— 
‘These people have but very little wood ; 
They therefore can’t build ships. They wish they could.’ 
‘One other passage from the verse exercises remembered by his 
contemporaries may be quoted—the culmination of a poem on the 
‘Mariner’s Compass.’ After giving an extremely prosaic account, 
with dates and names, of the history of its invention, he proceeds 
thus to the further question of its description :— 
* But now, alas! my hardest task draws near: 
I must attempt it, though the attempt I fear. 
For who can worthily describe in rhyme 
This useful instrument, this art sublime ? 
In vain with the best invention would one try 
To understand it without sight of eye: 
And he that’s seen it surely will not need 
That I explain in word what he has seen in deed. 
But yet unwillingly at last I'll try.’ 
At this point he found that only three lines more were wanted 
to complete the minimum quantity required, and so he thus 
abruptly concluded :— 
‘The various points and quarters of the sky 
Are painted on a card beneath a hole. 
Atop s a magnet pointing to the pole.” 


After all, it was a rather neat description of the compass, 
though by no means an imaginative one. 

What Ward was in his boyhood, he was also in his youth 
and at the University. His son gives us this most amusing 
description of his disgust and astonishment at his examiners’ 
attempt to minimise his ignorance of the subject of one of his 
Latin translations at the vivd voce in “ Greats :”’— 


“ The vivd voce examination in classics was public, and when a 
prominent man was being examined the schools were thronged 
by undergraduates and fellows. Considerable curiosity was felt 
as to how Ward would acquit himself, and the audience was large. 
One of Cicero’s letters to his brother Quintus is chosen, and the 
examiner tells Ward to turn to a particular part. Ward reads it 
admirably, his voice being excellent, his intonation and inflections 
faultless, and his sense of the meaning and spirit of the passage 
leaving nothing to be desired. Attention is aroused. The audience 
—consisting of a large number of undergraduates and a good 
sprinkling of dons—is on the qui vive. Here is a firstrate man 
evidently. The construing comes next, which, if not quite so ex- 
ceptionally good as the reading, still quite bears out the expecta- 
tion of a display of first-class ability. The examiner, in obvious 
good humour, says at the end, ‘ Very well, Mr. Ward, and now 
let me ask you, What are the principal letters which we have now 
extant of Cicero? To whom were they written ?’—Ward (without 
the slightest hesitation), ‘I really don’t know.’—The examiner 
(surprised, and after a short pause), ‘The letter from which you 
have just construed a passage was written on the eve of a very 


eventful time ; can you tell me something of the events which 





followed immediately afterwards ?’—Ward, ‘I know nothing 
whatever about them.’ This was said with perfect gravity and in 
a tone of philosophic resignation.—‘ Take your time, Mr. Ward,’ 
says the examiner; ‘you are nervous.’—‘ No, sir,’ replies Ward, 
‘it’s not nervousness; pure ignorance.—The examiner made 
another attempt. ‘In what year was it written ??—Ward (with 
energy), ‘I haven’t the slightest idea.’ (Father Faber used to 
say that as the examination proceeded he began to give his 
answers in a tone of resentment, as though the questions were 
impertinent ones.) His frank confessions of ignorance attracted 
the attention of the well-known Dr. Jenkyns of Balliol, and drew 
from him an often-quoted malaprop : ‘ There is a candid ingenuity 
about the fellow which pleases me,’ he remarked to a friend. 
Ward’s scholarship, however, went for a good deal; and though 
in the face of his disregard of the required historical and collateral 
work a wry class was out of the question, the examiners gave him 
a second. 


And it may be truly said that Mr. Ward went on to 
the end as he began. He was a maximiser of all his 
difficulties, or what his rivals and critics thought his diffi- 
culties, from the beginning of his life to the end. As in 
later days he honestly magnified the significance of the 
Vatican decree concerning the infallibility of the Pope in 
matters of religion and morality, to the great disgust of 
most of the ex-Anglicans, and had no patience with the 
school which attenuated, and made light of, the meaning of 
that decree,—so in early life he made much of his incapacity 
for poetry, made much of his incapacity for history, made 
much, too, of the intrinsic uninstructiveness of mere historic 
information, and took great delight not merely in confessing 
how little history he knew, but ina paradoxical exaggeration of 
the uselessness of knowing more. “I would as soon,” he 
said, “ know all about Mr. Smith getting up in the morn- 
ing, having his breakfast, and going to the City in a "bus, 
as the details of Cambyses conquering Egypt.” And no doubt 
this decided contempt for the dry facts of history, had a very 
close connection with the course of his subsequent theological 
development. He left the historical side of the ecclesiastical] 
question at issue so completely to Mr. Newman, that one of his 
pupils reports him as asking his friend Mr. Oakeley, purely for 
information’s sake, and not as though it were of any real import- 
ance how the question might be answered, “ Melancthon was 
not so detestable as the rest of the Reformers, was he?” In 
such an attitude of mind as that question implied, you see 
plainly enough the maximiser of differences between him- 
self and his opponents; for not only did he love to over- 
state his disapprobation of the Reformers, but he loved 
to overstate both his ignorance of the Reformation and 
his indifference to the real verdict of history on matters 
of fact connected with it, with an ostentation that must 
have been exceedingly irritating to those who rested 
their Protestantism very much on the supposed moral 
superiority of the Reformers to their Roman Catholic antago- 
nists. Just in the same maximising temper is one of his 
pamphlets on Tract 90, where he says that Mr. Newman “ inti- 
mates not very obscurely, that in releasing her [the English 
Church] from the Roman supremacy, her then governors 
were guilty of rebellion, and considering that they had also 
sworn obedience to the Pope, for my own part, I see not how 
we can avoid adding—of perjury.” Again, in the same attitude 
of mind, he denounced the Lutheran doctrine of justification by 
faith without any attempt to get at the heart of the attraction 
which it undoubtedly had for spirits wearied with the effort 
to perform “ dead works,” characterising it as one “ which 
could not be held consistently even by the devils” (p. 286). 
And in reviewing his work as editor of the British Critic, 
he said, with a dogmatic glee quite unique in kind, and which 
probably no man but himself ever indulged to the same extent : 
— Speaking still of the same abstract Lutheran doctrine, 
there is no one circumstance connected with my humble efforts 
in the British Critic on which I look back with so much satis- 
faction as on this,—that I have ventured to characterise that 
most hateful and fearful type of Antichrist in terms not wholly 
inadequate to its prodigious demerits.” When Mr. Ward came 
to defend himself before the celebrated meeting of Convocation 
at Oxford in which his book on The Ideal of a Christian Church 
was discussed and condemned, he showed the same desire to 
avoid everything that could by any conceivable imagination 
be interpreted as conciliating his opponents. He laid it down, 
and we rather think quite truly, that there was no “natural ” 
sense at all in which all the different parties of the Church 
of England could by any possibility subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and that if, as he cheerfully avowed, he had 
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subscribed them in a non-natural sense, so had all other 
subscribers. Mr. Wilfrid Ward gives the effect of the most 
unconciliatory speech ever delivered by an accused person, 
since the apology of Socrates, in the following interesting 
passage :— 
“The general impression produced by it [Mr. Ward’s 
speech] on the writer in the Times quoted above is thus 
recorded by him:—‘Mr. Ward’s speech occupied somewhat 
more than an hour. He spoke with remarkable rapidity, but 
at the same time with great calmness and _self-possession 
—with the air of a man, in fact, who felt a deep conviction 
that he was right.’ It had in it little that was conciliatory. 
Even when his argument was strongest and most convincing, and 
his delivery most forcible, he would remind his hearers—paren- 
thetically, as Professor Jowett tells me—that he held the ‘ whole 
cycle of Roman doctrine.’ To its power many who remember it 
testify in strong terms. Stanley, who was standing near Jowett, said 
to him, ‘ They would never have let Ward speak in English if they 
had known how well he could speak.’ But his whole defence im- 
plied and expressed as its sole ground the unwelcome assumption 
of the hopelessly illogical character of the English Church. His 
judges were, he maintained, utterly unjustified, in all consistency 
of logic, in condemning him, because the Church to which they 
belonged was itself hopelessly inconsistent. If the rest of the 
Anglican formularies were consistent with the Articles, he had no 
locus standi. But amid a hopeless jumble of inconsistent pledges, 
he remained free and untrammelled ;—and the Church remained 
convicted of folly and self-contradiction. The effect of the speech 
on the hostile majority is thus described by one of them :—‘ His 
speech in defence,’ continues the writer in the Edinburgh Review 
already cited,‘...... was exceedingly well delivered; boldly, 
clearly, with great self-possession ...... but the matter seemed 
intended avditores malevolos facere. Every statement and every 
inference that could offend their prejudices, irritate their vanity, 
or wound their self-respect, was urged with the zeal of a 
candidate for martyrdom. In deference, he said, to the advice 
of his lawyer, he stated that his opinions had entirely changed 
since his subscription; and even if the case had been other- 
wise, he denied the legal right of Convocation to punish by 
degradation. These matters, however (which were the strong 
points of his case) he passed over briefly. He then restated 
his full assent to all the doctrines of Rome; he restated his 
readiness to repeat his subscription; he repeated that he be- 
lieved and was ready to subscribe to the Articles in a non- 
natural sense; and he affirmed that the imponens of subscription 
eae Oe intended that they should be so subscribed, for that, if 
the imponens did not so intend, he must have intended that they 
should not be subscribed at all. He contrasted the Articles-in 
their natural sense with the Prayer-book, with each other, and 
with the common feelings and opinions of mankind; and then 
put it to his hearers, High Church and Low Church, Calvinistic 
and Arminian, whether their subscription was not as unnatural 
as his own.’ ‘ After all,’ wrote the late Canon Mozley, two days 
after the scene, ‘1 really am astonished at the number of men 
und sort of men who supported Ward after such avowals as he 
made. Jt is really a phenomenon to me. If he said once, he said 
twenty times in the course of his speech, ‘I believe all the 
doctrines cf the Roman Church.’” 

And if Mr. Ward were a maximiser of all the objections that 
could be taken to his position while he remained in the 
Church of England, he certainly did not alter his attitude 
after he joined the Church of Rome. This brilliant volume 
does not follow him beyond the year of his conversion ; but 
every one who knew him in later life, knew that Mr. Ward 
loved to press all the most characteristic of the Roman 
doctrines to an extreme which rendered them as unpalatable 
xs possible to Anglicans, and that especially as regarded the 
infallibility of the Holy See in matters of faith and morals, 
he held the highest possible form of that doctrine,—a far 
higher form of it than any to which the present Pope would 
vive his sanction. 

And yet there was a very real sense in which this tendency 
of Mr. Ward’s to exaggerate the disagreeableness, as one 
might say, as well to himself as to his friends, of any con- 
viction he held, was not due to a love of exaggeration for 
the sake of exaggeration, but to a curious blending of 
causes, one of which was a singular candour of intellect, and 
another, and still more potent cause, a logical passion for 
stripping off what he thought “accidents” of a dogmatic 
truth,—in other words, an indisposition to look at it in 
the way in which it is practically held by human minds, 
with all the modifications which actually temper its sig- 
nificance, a craving to see it in what he thought its 
naked reality, and without the lights and shadows which 
seemed to him to divert the mind from its essence. In 
many men, the love of exaggeration springs from a 
radical untruthfulness. In Mr. Ward, it sprang from a 
directly opposite cause, an extraordinary and, if one can so 
speak, an exaggerated candour, and a candour that was 


ie 
irritated than impressed by any attempt to diminish the 
logical force of a statement in the interests of psychological 
accuracy. We believe, for instance, that a great deal which 
Mr. Ward denounced in most forcible and effective language 
as the Lutheran figment of “justification by faith,” he really 
held himself, though in another and probably more acey. 
rate form, as the doctrine of the necessity of “ prevenient” 
grace before any real humility, obedience, or virtue could 
be engendered. But he was too hasty in his logical 
methods to study the forms in which religious experience 
naturally expressed itself in natures different from his own, 
and he did not recognise how often the truth he would 
jealously have defended in one form of words, was really 
intended to be expressed by his opponents in another form of 
words. But nothing is more certain than that his exaggera. 
tions were the exaggerations of an extreme intellectual and 
moral truthfulness, rather than the exaggerations of a 
romancer of any kind. Indeed, the deep interest of this 
powerful biography consists in the exhibition of the astounding 
coolness and intrepidity with which Mr. Ward would strip a 
truth of what he thought (sometimes mistakenly) to be mis. 
leading accidents, andthe moral intolerance of anything like the 
toning-down of a conviction, with which he pursued his “ ideal” 
throughout a most unworldly, difficult, and often painful life, 
When he first joined the Roman Catholic Church, he was, as 
he knew, in the utmost danger of sacrificing all his worldly 
prospects to his convictions, and for years after he had joined 
it, he was compelled to live in comparative poverty ; and yet he 
was never more happy than during the period in which he was 
threatened with something like need. He exulted in that 
sort of danger, as he exulted in the various logical and moral 
tortures to which he submitted minds which dared not face a 
naked truth, and also minds which loved to hide from them. 
selves the drift of their own convictions. There was nothing 
Mr. Ward enjoyed so much as tearing down shadowy excuses 
for not seeing things as they are; but we must add that to his 
mind things as they are, were things seen with such a fierce 
light beating on them, as often misrepresented their true 
proportions and obliterated their finer nuances altogether. 
Never was there a more curious alliance than the alliance 
between Mr. Ward, with his brilliant but somewhat hard 
Southern idealism and even harder moral realism, and Mr. 
Newman, with all the delicacy of a living insight into human 
character, and of a literary feeling never equalled in his own 
day, and never surpassed in any age of English literature. Mr. 
Ward’s mind was one of rare vigour, eminently fitted to lead 
while prone in its humility to follow. But in this book he is 
restored to his true place as second, and a most powerful 
second, in a movement which has completely transformed 
Anglicanism, and gravely modified some of the tendencies 
even of Roman Catholic teaching. 





COUNT TOLSTOIS EARLY REMINISCENCES.* 
THERE are few more touching incidents in the personal 
history of literature than that of the letter written by 
Tourguénief during his last illness to Tolstoi, in which he 
besought his great rival and friend to return once more to 
that field of study in which he had already won lasting fame. 
Such instances of generous loyalty among contemporaries—of 
which Thackeray’s admiration for Dickens furnishes another 
charming example—go a great way towards confirming the 
verdict of ordinary critics. 'Tourguénief, though sympathetic, 
was exceedingly fastidious; but in any case, the eloquent 
witness which one of the greatest novelists of the century was 
content to bear in favour of his compatriot must be allowed to 
have supreme weight, coming as it did at a supreme moment. 
And that his estimate was exaggerated, few readers of the 
present work will be prepared to affirm. It is true that it is 
not such a colossal achievement as his War and Peace, but 
none the less is it a work which only a genius of the very first 
order could have produced. Some readers, especially women, 
find the immensity of his canvas and the minuteness of his 
portraiture excessively fatiguing, and are never able to sur- 
mount the initial difficulty of Russian nomenclature. The 
latter obstacle remains in the present work, though the 
dramatis persone are far fewer; but the frame is no longer 








* (1.) Souvenirs: Enfance —Adolescence—Jeunesse, Ouvrage traduit cu Russe, 
avec l’Autorisation de l’Auteur, par Arvéde Barine. Paris: ‘Librairie Hachette. 
(2.) Mes Mémoires : Enfance —Adolescence—Jeunesse. Traduit, avec] Autorisa- 
tion de l'Auteur, par E. Halpérine. Paris: Perrin et Cie—(3.) Childhood, Boy- 








not only moral but logical, and that was, therefore, rather 
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epic, but domestic, and often idyllic in character and episodes. 
Again, there is less than usual of that grey atmosphere of 
hopelessness which broods over the work of most Russian 
novelists. Tolstoi is not so great an artist as Tourguénief ; 
but he is certainly less uniformly sombre, and his “ Memories” 


abound in playful touches, forming an admirable contrast to | 


those more forcible manifestations of his genius in which he 
best realises M. de Vogiié’s description of him as,—* Ce 
prodigieux Tolstoi qui terrasse mon admiration et enchaine 
mon jugement.” 

To these “ Memories,” which are now for the first time pre- 


gented to us in an English dress, a peculiar interest attaches | 


from the fact that all Tolstoi’s biographers unite in identifying 


him with Nicolas Irteneff, the central figure of this strangely | 


fascinating work. In it the author has given a picture of the 
entire mental and moral growth of a boy between the ages of 
nine and eighteen, as told by himself in a series of discon- 
nected chapters, which combine the vividness of an instan- 
taneous record with the sympathy and insight of a mature 
observer. It is just this very combination which will prove a 
stumbling-block to some readers. No man, they will say, 
could recall with such astonishing vividness the events of his 
childhood, and no boy could have written such a diary at the 


time of the events described. Whether this be true or not, | 
we can only say, speaking for ourselves, that it has had an | 
effect little short of magical in evoking the scenes and senti- | 
ments of childhood, a result which a mere literary towr de force | 


could never have had the power of achieving. 
Tolstoi’s characters are astonishingly real. 


sometimes more intimately. But in spite of and along with 
this intimacy, Engiish readers cannot help feeling all the 
while that they are brought into contact with strange and 
unfamiliar natures, whose thoughts and impulses and actions 
are not as ours, and yet are irresistibly true to life. This 
sense of novelty and background of strangeness is not without 
its charm, for the element of surprise is essential to recreation. 
It is to be noticed that these “ Memories” remain a fragment, 
for Tolstoi, having begun them in 1851, laid them aside in 
1857. As oneof his translators remarks,—‘ Tolstoi seems to 
have hesitated, on resolving to publish these fragments, which 
passages to print and which to suppress. Successive editions 
vary in their contents: paragraphs, even whole chapters, have 
been printed, then suppressed, then reinserted.” 
effort at continuity in the plan of the work, but the gaps are 
not disconcerting, nor is the scene shifted so constantly as in 
War and Peace. The personages engaged are, in the main, 
the same throughout,—the father, the elder brother, and sister 
remaining more or less prominent all along. Others drop out, 
though in two cases their influence on the central character is 
abiding and indelible. 
Natalie Savichna, will go straight home to the hearts of all who 
have been fortunate enough to learn by personal experience 
of what absolute unselfishness and unfaltering devotion old 
servants are capable. Degraded, as a girl, from the rank of 
« housemaid to that of a farm-servant for wishing to marry a 
fellow-domestic, and restored on resigning her desire, we find 
her regarding the gift of enfranchisement as a sentence of 
exile, and devoting the remainder of her life to the service of 
her young mistress. Her simple, affectionate ways, endless 
industry, and homely, unfeigned grief for the death of 
Nicolas’s mother, are illustrated in the most touching way 
imaginable. The account of her own last days is profoundly 
touching, and concludes with the following beautiful passage : 

“She quitted life without regret, having no fear of death, but 
rather welcoming it as a boon. One often makes use of that ex- 
pression, but how rarely it is true! It was impossible for Natalie 
Savichna to fear death, for she died in an unshaken faith, and she 
had fulfilled the law of the Gospel: her whole life had been 
nothing but pure and disinterested love and self-sacrifice. What! 
because her religion might have been more elevated, because her 
life might have had a more exalted aim, shall we say that this rare 
soul is less worthy of tenderness and admiration? She achieved 
the greatest and best work in the world: she died without regret 
or fear. They buried her, by her desire, not far from the chapel 
built over my mother’s tomb. The nettles and thistles have 
invaded the spot where she rests. I never fai], when I visit the 
chapel, to approach the black railing which surrounds the grave 
of Natalie Savichna, and bow low before it. Sometimes I stop 
half-way between the chapel and the railing. Painful memories 
suddenly arise in my mind. I ask myself,—Has Providence only 


united me to these two beings in order to condemn me to eternal 
regrets ?” 


Of his mother he says:—* When one tries to recall the 


We get to know | 
them as intimately as persons that we have known in the flesh, | 


There is no) 


In particular, the portrait of his nurse, | 








features of a beloved person, so many recollections emerge at 
once that they obscure one’s sight just as tears do. These are 
| the tears of the heart.” He can only recall a few charming 
| details, but the ensemble escapes him. And yet the picture, 
| though faint, is lifelike, and the references to his mother 
always marked bya rare affection and reverence. Another 
admirable sketch in this account of his childhood is that of 
his German tutor, a lonely old man, sensitive, but easily 
appeased ; with comical methods of self-assertion, and a dis- 
| interested affection not wholly exempt from the desire of 
| obtaining a material quid pro quo. His father, too, is painted 
in vivid relief,—chivalrous, susceptible, and emotional; an 
| inveterate gambler; always needing an audience for the per- 
formance of a good action; enviable on account of the perfect 
| skill he showed in hiding from others as well as from himself 
the unpleasant side of life; and so constantly at the mercy of 
his impulses that he never had time to acquire any principles ; 
being, for the rest, quite too well pleased with life to see the 
necessity of them. Here, of course, the picture is considerably 
filled in from the point of view of subsequent experience, 
though the slow process of disillusionment which Nicholas 
underwent in his boyhood is indicated with wonderful skill. 
| But if the narrator is mercilessly candid in his descrip- 
tions of others, he is no less so towards himself. Nicholas 
is very far from being an ideal character, but rather one 
strangely compounded of good and evil, of ignoble curiosity 
and chivalrous impulses, sensitive and confident by turns. All 
these shifting traits are delightfully illustrated in the episode 
of his grandmother’s birthday-party, where he loses his heart, 
child fashion, to the little Sonia, of whom he remarks that her 
| face was one of those on which you do not expect to see a smile, 
| and therefore, when it does come, it is all the more bewitching. 
In abrupt contrast to the pleasures and excitements of this 
| first visit to Moscow, follow the chapters describing the sum- 
mons home to their mother’s death-bed, and the strangely 
| mingled feelings which the first death in a family arouses in 
| the heart of a child. His chief consolation after all was over, 
| was in the conversations he used to have with the old house- 
| keeper, and in her simple faith, firmly believing with her that 
| the soul of the departed remained forty days on the spot before 
entering Paradise. On one occasion, immediately after a most 
touching exhibition of her grief, Natalie was able to grumble at 
having to serve out stores to a fellow-servant, on which Tolstoi 
acutely comments as follows :— 


| 


“At the period of which I write, I was much struck by this 
abrupt transition from touching emotion to such grumbling and 
meddling. Afterwards, I understood by reflecting on it that what 
went on in her mind gave her the courage to attend to her duties, 
| and that force of habit attracted her towards her usual occupations. 
Her grief was so violent that she found it useless to conceal the 
fact that she was able to busy herself about trifling matters: in- 
deed, she would not have understood how any one could have ever 
entertained such an idea. Vanity is the sentiment most incom- 
patible with genuine grief; and, at the same time, vanity is such 
an integral part of human nature that it rarely loses its rights in 
the face of anguish, however violent. It then disguises itself 
under a desire to appear afflicted, or unhappy, or courageous ; and 
these base sentiments, which we do not own even to ourselves, but 
which we rarely escape from—even in the most acute suffering— 
enervate and degrade our grief and deprive it of sincerity. But 
Natalie Savichna was too profoundly wretched to have room in her 
heart for any such desire: she only lived by sheer force of habit.” 


The second and third divisions of the book, entitled “ Boy- 
hood ” and “ Youth” respectively, are even more absorbingly 
interesting than the chapters of the charm of which we have just 
given a hasty and imperfect outline. They supply the most 
convincing proof of the proposition, often maintained in these 
columns, that freedom is never denied to genius in the treat- 
ment of difficult and delicate problems. Frank and outspoken 
though Count Tolstoi is, no wholesome mind could take the 
slightest harm from the perusal of these pages, any more than 
that of War and Peace. Such a work, partaking largely 
of the nature of confessions, must perhaps at times exert 
a humiliating effect upon the reader; but Count Tolstoi 
has shown that a realistic treatment need involve no in- 
herent degradation. Such a theme as that which he has 
chosen might prove insupportable in the hands of one of that 
school who think that their readers can never be too often 
reminded that man is an animal. In Count Tolstoi’s hands it 
has been developed into a work of strange and fascinating in- 
terest, in reading which a reviewer falls so completely under 
the magician’s spell that the exercise of his critical faculty is 
entirely suspended, and the duty of commenting upon what he 
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has read provokes the unsatisfactory conviction that the 
utmost praise he can bestow, while doubtless appearing 
exaggerated to persons unfamiliar with the work, will fall far 
short of the expectation of those who have read it. 

In the quotations which occur in the foregoing notice, 
while fully conscious of their shortcomings, we have pre- 
ferred our own renderings from one of the two authorised 
French versions, to the recently published anonymous 
English translation for which Messrs. Vizetelly are re- 
sponsible. Failing a knowledge of the original, it is im- 
possible for us to state positively whether it is faithful or 
not. It is, at any rate, almost unreadably angular, and some 
of the finest passages—notably the wonderful description of a 
summer day in the country (see p. 323 et seqq.)—are reduced 
to the strangest bathos by the grotesque homeliness of the 
language employed,—e.g. : ““ When tiny gray morning clouds 
filled the heavens, and I shivered after my bath, I often set 
out on a pathless tramp across forest and meadow, wetting 
my boots through and through with delight in the fresh dew.” 
Far less ungainly is the version of E. Halpérine :—* Quand le 
ciel était couvert de petits nuages gris et que je me sentais 
refroidi par le bain, je m’en allais, souvent sans m’inqui¢ter 
de ma route, 4 travers les champs et les bois, en mouillant 
délicieusement mes pieds A travers mes bottes dans la rosée 
du matin.” In the same chapter, the English translator has 
“the sound of the snipe” (p. 327), where both French versions 
have caille. It is only fair to add that the French versions 
differ widely inter se. Thus, atv de vigueur in that of M. 
Arvéde Barine, becomes forte corpulence in that of M. 
Halpérine. But in point of literary finish and picturesque- 
ness, they are at all points infinitely superior to that published 
by Messrs. Vizetelly. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS.* 

Wiv7u the buds and blossoms of spring comes another volume 
of lyrics from Mr. Swinburne’s affluent pen. March, “ maddest 
and gladdest of months,” is the theme of his first poem; and 
the energy of the poet’s praise would almost persuade us that 
the cruelest weeks of the year are the most buoyant with life 
and mirth :— 

“How should not thy lovers rejoice in thee, leader and lord of 

the year that exults to be born, 

So strong in thy strength and so glad of thy gladness whose 

laughter puts winter and sorrow to scorn ? 

Thou hast shaken the snows from thy wings, and the frost on thy 

forehead is molten : thy lips are aglow 

Asa lover’s that kindle with kissing, and earth, with her raiment 

and tresses yet wasted and torn, 

Takes breath as she smiles in the grasp of thy passion to feel 

through her spirit the sense of thee flow.” 

Mr. Swinburne’s extraordinary facility of versification, the 
way in which he overrides all verbal difficulties, and exults in 
the swift rush of song, is as remarkable in these poems as in 
any of his former efforts. If an ear for harmony and a 
command of language are the highest qualities of poetry, 
Mr. Swinburne’s place among the poets is one of the fore- 
most. In these respects he has achieved great triumphs. 
They indicate his strength as a singer, and the measure 
of that strength. His creative genius is not, we think, 
remarkable, his vision is not intense, his contributions to 
poetic wisdom are few indeed. He has neither given a new 
meaning to Life nora fresh beauty to Nature, and he has written 
little over which in his serenest moments a man delights to 
brood. Moreover, Mr. Swinburne’s readers are now and then 
a little in doubt whether his torrent of song carries much 
meaning with it, and are occasionally tempted to ask whether 
the meaning is not altogether lost in words? This third series 
of Poems and Ballads is, like its predecessors, remarkable for 
harmony, a quality in which Mr. Swinburne is excelled by Milton 
and Shelley alone; and it has perhaps less of the effusive- 
ness that d-iracts from the merit of much of his recent verse. 
In his tributes of affection, Mr. Swinburae is always happy. 
No poet has ever shown a more gererous remembrance of the 
men whom he has known and honoured; and in the utterance 
of the feelings ca'led forzh by friendship, few poets have been 
so happy. John William Inchbold,a man dearly and justly 
loved by those who knew him best, and a landscape-painter 
whose rare though uncertain genius cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated more widely as the days go round, died in January, 
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1888. Many years ago, Mr. Swinburne had stayed for a while 
as Inchbold’s guest at Tintagel, and there, we believe, some of 
the lyrical portions of Atalanta were written. In a poem 
of thirty stanzas, a poem which, although in parts vague and 
wordy, is full of grateful memories of his dead friend, Mr. 
Swinburne recalls the happy Cornwall days in some felicitous 
stanzas :— 
** T, now long since thy guest of many days, 
Who found thy hearth a brother’s, and with thee 


Tracked in and out the lines of rolling bays, 
And banks and gulfs and reaches of the sea— 


Deep dens wherein the wrestling water sobs 
And pants with restless pain of refluent breath, 
Till all the sunless hollow sounds and throbs 
With ebb and flow of eddies dark as death,— 
Tintagel and the long Trebarwith sand, 
Lone Camelford, and Boscastle divine 
With dower of southern blossom, bright and bland, 
Above the roar of granite-baffled brine, 


Shall hear no more by joyous night or day 
From downs or causeways good to rove and ride 
Or feet of ours or horse-hoofs urge their way 
That sped us here and there by tower and tide. 


The headlands and the hollows and the waves, 
For all our love forget us ; where I am 

Thou art not; deeper sleeps the shadow on graves 
Than in the sunless gulf that once we swam. 


Thou hast swum too soon the sea of death: for us 
Too soon, but if truth bless love’s blind belief, 

Faith, born of hope and memory, says not thus: 
And joy for thee for me should mean not grief. 


For if beyond the shadow and the sleep, 
A place there be for souls without a stain, 
Where peace is perfect and delight more deep 
Than seas or skies that change or shine again, 
There none of all unsullied souls that live 
May hold a surer station : none may lend 
More light to hope’s or memory’s lamp, nor give 
More joy than thine to those that called thee friend.” 
The concluding verses are very fine, but it must suffice to call 
the reader’s attention to an elegy which is not only worthy 
of the poet, but will be dear to all who cherish affection for a 
faithful-hearted man, and an exquisite but comparatively 
neglected artist. 

There is considerable variety in Mr. Swinburne’s new 
volume of Poems and Ballads. In the art of writing daintily 
about babies, he is the best English successor to his master, 
Victor Hugo; asa writer of Border ballads in the old style, 
he is perhaps as successful as a modern poet can be; there 
is a long poem, noticeable for its patriotic spirit, on “The 
Armada,” which, we venture to think, would gain greatly by 
compression ; and there are also several short lyrics of notice- 
able value. Many of these poems have been already printed 
in periodicals, and are probably familiar, but there is no 
admirer of Mr. Swinburne who will not be glad to possess 
them in a permanent form. 


Immortality, perhaps the finest ode in the language, supplies 
Mr. Swinburne more than once with inspiration. In a lyric 
called ** Olive,” he writes :— 
“ Babes at birth 
Wear as raiment round them cast, 
Keep as witness toward their past, 
Tokens left of heaven; and each, 
Ere its lips learn mortal speech, 
Ere sweet heaven pass on pass reach, 
Bears in undiverted eyes 
Proof of unforgotten skies 
Here on earth.” 
And the same thought is suggested in some lines written “In 
a Garden,” from which the first two stanzas shall be quoted :— 
“ Baby, see the flowers ! 
—Baby sees 
Fairer things than these, 
Fairer though they be than dreams of ours. 
Baby, hear the birds ! 
—Baby knows 
Better songs than those, 
Sweeter though they sound than sweetest words.” 
The sea, which Englishmen may fairly claim for their special 
heritage, possesses infinite charms for Mr. Swinburne, and it 
calls forth also the patriotism which is wanting in no true 
| poet. The poem written in the Jubilee year entitled The 
| Commonweal,” contains these two fine stanzas :— 
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“ h time discrown and change dismantle 
Terns pride of thrones and towers that frown, 
How should they bring her glories down— 
The sea cast round her like a mantle, 
The sea-cloud like a crown ? 
The sea, divine as heaven and deathless, 
Is here, and none but only she 
Hath learnt the sea’s word, none but we 
Her children hear in heart the breathless 
Bright watchword of the sea.” 
In the opening of “ The Armada,” England is invoked as the 
“Mother born of seamen, daughter fostered of the sea.” The 
poet calls her people the sea’s folk; and his country, “ Sweet as 
the sea that shields her, and pure as the sea from stain.” The 
poem, indeed, though in a measure weak from wordiness, has 
the scent of the sea throughout, its stormy power, and its 
joyous strength. In an ode “Toa Seamew,” there is a similar 
freshness of wind and wave; but the lyric wants spontaneity, 
and the thought appears sometimes to be dependent on the 
rhyme, as in the two lines of the following stanza which we 
have marked in italics :— 
“The lark knows no such rapture, 
Such joy no nightingale, 
As sways the songless measure 
Wherein thy wings take pleasure ; 
Thy love may no man capture, 
Thy pride may no man quail ; 
The lark knows no such rapture, 
Such joy no nightingale.” 

In 1865, at the age of twenty-eight, Mr. Swinburne published 
Atalanta in Calydon, a poem which told in unmistakable 
language that a new poet was born into the world. It was 
spoken of at the time, and with perfect justice, as a work of the 
greatest promise, which gave a hope that the writer would rise 
toa higher eminence hereafter. Since that day, Mr. Swinburne 
has written many volumes of verse in the two noblest depart- 
ments of poetry, the lyrical and the dramatic. Yet if it be 
true, as we believe, that Atalanta in Calydon ranks above the 
rest of his works for consummate art and wealth of melody, it 
follows that the poem of his early manhood is the one upon 
which his ultimate fame as a poet is likely to depend. 


MEDIAVAL FRANCE.* 

There are, perhaps, few more fascinating periods of history 
than that which is covered by the term “ Medieval France,” 
extending from the reign of Hugues Capet to that of 
Louis XII., and including all the romance and adventure of 
the Crusades, the thoughts and doings of that marvellous 
person, St. Louis, the wars with England, internal struggles 
and ambitions without end, the craft of Louis XI., the victories 
of Charles VITI.; all the time, through darkness of struggle 
and storm, in a country racked and torn by its own great men 
as much as by its enemies, architecture, history, poetry, music, 
civilisation, working their way forward, to days of Francois I. 
and Henri IV. to follow. Looking over the contents of this 
volume of “The Story of the Nations,” one said, “ What 
a delightful book this will be!’ And most surely it is 
no fault of the subject, if ‘after having read the volume 
through, one is obliged to say, “ What a delightful 
book this might have been!” And yet, perhaps, this 
savour of disappointment is partly our own fault. We 
are so accustomed nowadays to have our history written 
for us with a charm of style that takes the bare facts, 
and tells them so that they are more pleasant to read 
than any novel, with an atmosphere of the old time about 
them, the catching of which is one of the most marked 
developments of historical talent in the present day—learning 
and enjoyment have become so far identical—that we perhaps 
expect too much, and are in some danger of only valuing our 
information according to the way in which it is presented 
to us. 

The old chroniclers, the glory of medieval France, have 
naturally done their best for this book. The author was 
familiar with them; and his descriptive list of them at the 
beginning is one of the most valuable parts of his work. He 
also gives excellent chronological tables, most useful to a 
student, in which political events, the Church, Science and 
Literature, stand in parallel columns. These are followed by 
alist of the Chancellors of France, a short account of the 
Parliaments, a genealogical table of the Kings, from Hugues 
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le Grand to Louis XII. and his family, a “ tabular view ” of 
the States-General from their commencement in 1302. We 
have also maps of France before and after the Crusades, a 
useful glossary of medieval words, and a full index to the 
whole book. On the question of words, we should like to ask 
whether there is any authority for translating the French 
journée into the English “journey.” It is, however, the old 
translator of Froissart who seems responsible for this. 

The book is crammed with information; nothing is left out. 
We have a full account of the laws of chivalry, the growth 
and gradual destruction of the feudal system, the Crusades 
and their results, the commercial movement, the peasantry, 
their oppressions and revolts, religion, trade, learning. This 
is by no means a History dealing with Kings and battles only, 
and so far it is quite up to the modern standard of these things. 
If the general effect is a little confused, if the materials seem 
almost too much for the book, one must remember that the- 
period covered is one of the most varied in the history of 
Europe, and that such a wild crowd of facts and figures: 
requires, to set it in historical order, a clearness of sight and 
touch not given to many writers. It is not every country that 
has, or can have, a Green’s Short History among its literature. 
The best and most interesting part of the book, in our 
opinion, is the early part, and especially all that concerns the 
life and reign of Louis IX. For him and his reforms M. 
Masson is enthusiastic :— 

“The thirteenth century,” he says, “ marks the most brilliant 

epoch of the Middle Ages, and in that epoch the reign of Saint 
Louis forms, so to say, the central point. After the death of that 
glorious monarch, decay sets in, the old order of things falls 
gradually to pieces, and to the prevalence of honour, courage, 
loyalty, and self-sacrifice succeeds the triumph of insolence, 
cowardice, treachery, avarice, and selfishness.” 
This sounds rather strong language, for though no doubt the 
following days were dark, the light shed by one good King 
could not shine into every corner—see the revolt of the 
Pastowreauz—and France was hardly Arcadia even in his 
reign. Still, he is a very curious and beautiful figure in that 
early history, as we see him painted by his friend Joinville, 
who paints himself so delightfully at the same time :— 

“The good King, once calling me to him, said he wanted to talk 
with me on account of the quickness of understanding he knew I 
possessed. In the presence of several persons he added: ‘I have 
called these two monks, and before them ask you this question 
respecting God : Seneschal, what is God ?’—‘ Sire,’ replied I, ‘He 
is so supremely good nothing can exceed Him.’— In truth, 
answered the King, ‘that is well said, for your answer is written 
in the little book I have in my hand. I will put another question 
to you: Whether you would rather be a leper, or have committed, 
or be about to commit, a mortal sin ?’—But I, who would not tell 
a lie, replied that I would rather have committed thirty deadly 
sins than be a leper...... When the two friars were gone 
away, he called me to him alone, making me sit at his feet, and 
said: ‘How could you dare to make the answer you did to my 
last question ?—When I replied, ‘Were I to answer it again, [ 
should repeat the same thing,’ he instantly said: ‘ Ah! foolish 
idiot, you are deceived; for you must know there can be no 
leprosy so filthy as mortal sin, and the soul that is guilty of such 
is like the devil in hell...... I therefore entreat of you, first 
for the love of God, and next for the affection you bear me, that 
you retain in your heart what I have said, and that you would 
much rather prefer having your body covered with the most filthy 
leprosy than suffer your soul to commit a single deadly sin, which 
is of all things the most infamous.’” 

Further on we have Joinville’s wonderful picture of the King 
sitting to administer justice under an oak in the Forest of 
Vincennes, or sometimes in the “ Paris gardens,”— 

Biot chan sa dressed in a camlet coat, with an overcoat of wooller 
stuff without sleeves, a cloak of black taffetas fastened round his 
neck, neatly combed, having no cap, but merely a hat with white 
peacocks’ feathers on his head.” 

Joinville himself thought his master’s second Crusade a 
terrible mistake ; but with all his wisdom and goodness, it was 
religion only that led Louis IX. into any violence or foolish- 
ness. The Crusades on which he embarked were fatal to 
himself and to his country ; and his views on Jews and heretics 
—natural, no doubt, at the time—sound strangely from a man 
of so much gentleness and justice :— 

“ When a layman hears the Christian faith evil spoken of, he 
should defend it not only with words, but with a sharp-cutting 
sword, which he should thrust through the miscreant’s body as 
far as it will go.” 

We have alluded before to the style in which Medizxval France 
is written. It is curious, and here and there a little difficult 
to follow, reading sometimes like a rather awkward translation. 
But we must remember that a man is heavily handicapped 
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who undertakes to write a book in any language but his own; 
and especially so, perhaps, if it is a book about his own country. 


Before ending our notice, we should like to quote one more 
extract from an old chronicler—much less well known than 
Villehardouin, Joinville, Froissart, Comines—Jean de Venette. 
M. Masson says it has often been quoted, but we have never 
met with it before; and it is impossible not to be struck by 
the atmosphere, the feeling it gives one of that wild, simple 
old time, that depth of medieval France, as well as by the 
spirit and colour with which the story is told. The date 
seems to be about 1360 :— 


“There is a strong place in a small village called Longueil, near 
Compiégne. The inhabitants, seeing that they would run into 
danger if the enemy were to take possession of that place, occupied 
it with the permission of the Abbot of Saint Corneille of Com- 
piégne, to whom it belonged, and of the Regent. They provided 
themselves with arms and victuals, selected one of themselves as 
captain, and promised to the Lord Duke that they would defend 
their fortress to the last. The captain was a tall, handsome man, 
by name Guillaume des Alouettes. He took as his servant another 
peasant, quite his match, a man of incredible strength of limbs, 
well proportioned despite his stature, full of boldness and of 
vigour, and in his great body having a very low opinion of himself. 
He was called le grand Ferré. They therefore assembled in that 
place, two hundred in number...... The English, who held 
the castle of Creil, hearing what sort of men they were, went to 
Longueil full of contempt, and without precaution, saying : ‘ Let 
us drive away those rustics, and take possession of the place.’ Two 
hundred of them had arrived unnoticed; finding the gates open, 
they walked boldly into the yard, when the unskilled soldiers of 
the garrison were still upstairs, looking out of the windows, and 
quite stupified at seeing the place full of armed men. The captain 
descended with some of his fellows, and began to strike ; but soon 
surrounded by the English, he was killed. The grand Ferré and 
his companions said to one another: ‘ Let us come down, and sell 
our lives dearly, for we have no mercy to expect.’ They assembled 
in good order, and sallying forth from several gates, they began 
to knock upon the English just as if they were engaged in their 
ordinary task of thrashing the corn. The arms rose in the air, 
fell down upon the English, and every blow was mortal. The 
grand Ferré, brandishing his heavy axe, did not touch one but he 
cleft his heavy helmet or struck off his arms. Behold all the 
English taking to flight ; several jumped into the moat and were 
drowned. The grand Ferré killed their standard-bearer, and told 
one of his followers to carry the standard into the moat. His men 
showing him a number of English still between himself and the 
moat: ‘ Follow me,’ said le grand, and he went forward, plying his 
axe right and left till the banner had been cast into the water. 
He had killed on that day upwards of forty men. On the morrow 
the English came in great numbers to attack Longueil; but the 
people of the village no longer dreaded them, and they ran to meet 
them, the grand Ferré at their head. ..... On this oceasion the 
grand Ferré, heated by his work, drank a good deal of cold water, 
and was seized with fever. He went to the village, reached his 
cottage, and took to his bed, not, however, without keeping by his 
side his good iron axe...... Having heard that he was ill, 
the English sent one day twelve men to kill him. His wife 
seeing them come from a distance, ran to his bed, saying: 
‘Ah! my Ferré, here are the English! I really believe that 
they are looking out for you. What is to be done?’ He 
immediately, forgetting his illness, got up quickly, took his axe 
and went into his small yard. ‘Ah! thieves!’ said he; ‘so you 
have come to take me in my bed? You have not caught me yet!’ 
And in his wrath he killed five of them in a moment; the other 
seven took to flight. The victor went to bed again; but being 
very hot, he drank more cold water. Fever again seized him, 
and after a few days, the grand Ferré left this world, having 
received the sacraments of the Church, and was buried in the 
village cemetery.” 


With such materials as these to work upon, what might not 
a historian do! 





THREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISHWOMEN.* 
Mrs. Ross, the daughter of Lady Duff Gordon, has proved 
by the production of these volumes that the ability of the 
Taylor family, conspicuous for several generations, is not yet 
extinct. There is comparatively little in the biographies which 
could have been omitted with advantage, but we would willingly 
sacrifice some of Mrs. Austin’s letters in order to gain a fuller 
account of Lady Duff Gordon. 

Mrs. John Taylor, a handsome and gifted woman, appears 
to have occupied a conspicuous position among the Unitarians 
of Norwich, and deserves praise for her plain living and high 
thinking. She is described as darning her boy’s grey worsted 
stockings while holding her own with Southey, Brougham, or 
Mackintosh. Her great energy and her inexhaustible resolution 
in acquiring knowledge were fully shared by her daughter 
Sarah, whose “extraordinary vigour of mind and body was 
occasionally almost overpowering.” A beautiful and clever 


* Three Generations of Englishwomen: Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. 
John Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Austin, and Lady Duff Gordon. By Janet Ross. 2 vols. 
London: John Murray. 








girl, she was also well educated, though perhaps a little 
pedantically. A list of books read from her twenty-third to her 
twenty-ninth year, includes the entire works of Lord Bacon, 
several volumes of Bentham, Hume’s Essays, Macchiavelli, 
Bishop Butler’s Sermons, Cicero, Tacitus, Blackstone’s Com. 
mentaries,Stewart’s Philosophical Essays, and Malthus on Popu- 
lation. Asa girl, she learnt French, Latin, Italian, and German, 
—acquisitions which proved of essential service to her in after. 
years. This stiff reading, we are told, was probably owing to 
Sarah Taylor’s passionate love for John Austin, to whom she 
became engaged when in her twenty-second year. “I have just 
seen Sally Taylor,” writes Mr. Fox, the Unitarian minister; 
“but alas! how changed: from the extreme of display and flirta- 
tion, from all that was dazzling, attractive, and imposing, she 
has become the most demure, reserved, and decorous creature in 
existence. Mr. Austin has wrought miracles, for which he ig 
blessed by the ladies and cursed by the gentlemen, and 
wondered at by all. The majority say it is not natural, and 
cannot last.” That it did last there is every indication, and in 
grappling with her painful circumstances as a married woman, 
Sarah Austin’s courage and patience were taxed to the utmost. 
Austin, “ who was absolutely intolerant of any imperfection,” 
must have been a most provoking man. He is described in 
Mill’s Autobiography as having so high a standard of what 
ought to be done, “that he not only spoilt much of his work 
for ordinary use by overlabouring it, but spent so much time 
and exertion in superfluous study and thought, that when his 
task ought to have been completed, he had generally worked 
himself into an illness.” Mrs. Austin’s own account of her 
husband is very similar. “My husband gets books,” she 
writes to Guizot, “and exhausts their whole contents, turning 
every part of his subject over a thousand times in his mind; 
but though the head works, the hand is absolutely inert.” 
And again she says, that if she loses hope and cheerfulness, 
she gets none from him. He thought bimself badly treated, 
and perhaps he was; but few men conscious of great powers 
are wholly satisfied with the treatment they receive; and the 
reputation he gained by his work on Jurisprudence would 
have stimulated a more hopeful man to fresh exertions. Austin, 
however, had no elasticity of temperament, and his pessimism 
made him helpless. Writing to Guizot in 1857, and referring 
to her husband’s book, Mrs. Austin says :— . 

«The trials of my life have been numerous, various, and I may 

say, some of them hard to bear. But all the rest shrink into in- 
significance compared to the despair of contemplating, day by day 
and year by year, my husband’s resolute neglect or suppression of 
the talents committed to his care, especially since he was one to 
whom the ten talents were given.” 
And after saying that Mr. Murray had applied to him several 
times, “though with great delicacy,” to prepare a second 
edition, and that he had never touched it, and never will, she 
adds :— 


«You see, dear Sir, how I talk to you of what is most sacred to 
me on earth. My husband is to me the object of the profoundest 
veneration and the tenderest pity. He is to me sometimes as a 
god, sometimes as a sick and wayward child,—an immense, power- 
ful, and beautiful machine, without the balance-wheel which 
should keep it going constantly, evenly, and justly.” 

We have thought it best to anticipate the trial that spread 
through every portion of Sarah Austin’s married life, because 
it explains how it came to pass that at an early period she 
found it: necessary to become the bread-winner for the family. 

Upon the marriage of the Austins, they took rooms in 
Westminster, next door to James Mill, and close to Jeremy 
Bentham. Mrs. Austin, by her beauty, liveliness of manner, 
and assimilative intellect, drew to her house a number of well- 
known men, who seemed to have admired and loved her. With 
Lord Jeffrey she was “my brightest and best ;” with Sydney 
Smith, “dear, fair, and wise;” while John S. Mill addressed 
her as “ Liebes Miitterlein.” Mr. Austin’s learning and his 
great conversational power, when he chose to exercise it, also 
served to place the husband ,and‘wife7in a circle of highly 
educated friends. But it soon became evident that Austin 
would not succeed at the Bar; and after his failure, in a com- 
mercial point of view, as a Professor of Jurisprudence at the 
London University, the burden of providing for the family 
rested mainly on Mrs. Austin. The arrival of Lucie, their 
only child, was another incentive to literary labour. So she 
began translating works from German and French, and also 
wrote anonymously for periodicals, saying, with a finical 
sense of refinement, that she could not bear to have the 
coarse hands of the daily Press laid upon her. She 
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found some time, in spite of literature, to teach her 


child Latin, and writes of her, at nine years old, as a 
monstrous great girl, wild, undisciplined, and independent, who 
reads everything, composes German verses, and has imagined 
and put together a fairy world. John Mill doated on the child, 
and would play with her in Jeremy Bentham’s garden. A 
strange playground it must have been, for the flower- 
peds were intersected by threads and tapes to represent the 

assages of a Panopticon prison. Lucie had the advantage 
of spending two years with her parents in Germany ; but she 
had little regular instruction, and Mrs. Ross states that 
accomplishments were never attempted. 

Translations rarely pay the translators, but Mrs. Austin’s 
skill in that way was remarkable, and she seems to have pre- 
ferred it to original work. The interest of her biography 
consists, however, far less in what she did than in what she 
was, and the most memorable point in her career is the charm 
that won the affection of men like Bentham and Mackintosh, 
Guizot and St.-Hilaire, Hallam and Dean Milman. A 
fortnight before Bentham died, he gave Sarah Austin a ring 
containing his portrait and some of his hair, and, kissing 
her affectionately, said,—* There, my dear, it is the only ring 
Lever gave to » woman.” Carlyle, with a youthful glow of 
enthusiasm, urged her to live near him at Craigenputtock, 
saying that within a few miles there was a house and garden 
to be let, “for almost nothing.” Lord Jeffrey writes to her— 
he was over sixty, and had the privilege of age—of her deep, 
grand eyes, and moving lips and great intellect. Hallam 
wishes to go to Bowood at the same time as she does; and 
Guizot says that he loves her, and praises her sympathetic 
and expansive nature :—‘ Madame de Staél used to say that 
the best thing in the world was a serious Frenchman. I turn 
the compliment, and say that the best thing in the world is an 
affectionate Englishman. How much more an Englishwoman ! 
Given equal qualities, a woman is always more charming than 
aman.” That Sarah Austin was charming, seems to have been 
the universal testimony of her friends. And when active or 
passive courage was demanded, she showed that she could face 
danger without a thought of self. While staying at Boulogne, 
a convict-ship was wrecked upon the sands, and Mrs. Austin 
saved a woman’s life by dashing into the sea and pulling her 
to land, for which the Royal Humane Society gave her a 
diploma. “ With the extraordinary energy and determination 
which always distinguished her, she stood the whole night wet 
through on the beach, receiving the few survivors, and seeing 
that they were cared for.” 

In 1836, Mr. Austin was sent to Malta as Royal Commis- 
sioner to inquire into the grievances of which the natives 
complained. Mrs. Ross states that her grandmother’s personal 
merits were taken into account in the nomination. She 
became very popular with the Maltese :— 

“ Not only,” she writes to Mr. Murray, “‘am I the only English- 

woman the Maltese ladies will admit on a footing of intimacy in 
their families (warned and disgusted by the insolence they have 
met with), but people of all classes talk to me with the utmost 
freedom.” 
The cholera broke out, and the most abject terror prevailed, 
Husbands forsook their wives, and mothers refused to go near 
their children. Four thousand people died of the complaint 
on the island :— 

“For myself,” Mrs. Austin writes, “I never feared...... I 
have kept on my course, eating the same, riding in the much- 
dreaded sereno every evening, bathing in the sea (prohibited most 
emphatically, I cannot guess why) every day,—in short, altering 
nothing ; and but for the dreadful heat, I should be perfectly well.” 

Mrs. Austin’s descriptions of people whom she met, and her 
expressions of opinion, are always interesting. Ranke, who 
was greatly indebted to her for an admirable translation of 
his History of the Popes, she describes as small, vivacious, and 
a little conceited-looking. “ His articulation is bad, his manner 
not pleasant nor gentlemanlike.” Bettina von Arnim is said 
to have displayed in her conversation gleams of sense and 
clouds of nonsense, all tumbled out with equally undoubting 

confidence. Of Carlyle, the friend of her youth, Mrs. Austin 
writes later on with great bitterness. He is one of the dis- 
solvents of the age; he is as mischievous as his extravagances 
will let him be. Of Mill, in 1866 she writes that “ he shows his 
attachment to the people by the artifices of a demagogue. 
His has been a fall indeed!” Mr. Bright and Cobden, in Mrs. 
Austin’s judgment, are “profoundly ignorant, and can only 
destroy.” Sir Robert Peel is “ the most precious of England’s 





sons,” and Lord Palmerston “an insolent and malignant man.” 
Like her mother, who upon the fall of the Bastille danced round 
the tree of liberty with Dr. Parr, Mrs. Austin was an ardent 
politician, and as a good hater may be compared to Dr. 
Johnson. At the same time, woman-like, she has the warmest 
praise for those she loves, and her affection for “that angel ” 
the Duchess of Orleans, whose loss she deeply mourned, 
for Cousin, with whom she had corresponded for forty 
years, for her “dear master,” Dr. Whewell, for Guizot and 
St.-Hilaire, is expressed with generous enthusiasm. There 
can be no doubt that Sarah Austin possessed one of the 
greatest gifts either man or woman can enjoy,—the power of 
attaching friends; and it also seems evident that the best part 
of her intellect and character was displayed in this contact 
with others, and is not to be looked for in her books, clever 
as some of these are. 

Lady Duff Gordon inherited to the full, and perhaps in an 
exaggerated form, her mother’s independence of character ; 
and her influence over others was equally remarkable. She 
was a lonely child, and made friends with flowers and with 
animals. When at Boulogne, the little girl sat next to Heine 
at the table @hite :— 

«“* When you go back to England,’ he said, ‘ you can tell your 

friends that you have seen Heinrich Heine!’ I replied, ‘And who 
is Heinrich Heine?’ He laughed heartily, and took no offence at 
my ignorance, and we used to lounge on the end of the pier 
together, where he told me stories in which fish, mermaids, water- 
sprites, and a very funny old French fiddler with a poodle were 
mixed up in the most fanciful manner, sometimes humorous, 
and very often pathetic.” 
Later on, when the little Lucie had grown into a beautiful 
woman, she visited, as our readers will remember, the wonder- 
ful poet on his death-bed, and we know few things in the sad 
stories of the death of poets more touching than Lady Duff 
Gordon’s narrative of her last interviews with “ poor Heine.” 
At fifteen, the girl was sent, much against her will, to a 
boarding-school at Bromley, to be “dragooned” by a Miss 
Shepherd. The discipline of a school was not to her taste, 
but she told her mother’s friend, Mrs. Grote, that she liked 
her “convent” very much. Lucie had been brought up 
among Unitarians, and was a little indignant with a young 
friend for her intolerance in refusing to them the name of 
Christians. ‘Our opinions,” she wrote, “are entirely oppo- 
site.” But not long afterwards, on visiting her friend’s 
family at Hastings, she resolved to be baptised as a member 
of the Church of England, an act which brought a “ sarcastic, 
cutting letter” from Mrs. Grote. There are some interesting 
recollections of Lucie Austin at this time, by a member of the 
Hastings family, then a little girl :— 

““She had a tame snake, and used to carry her pet about with 
her, wound round her arm (inside the large baggy sleeves that 
were then the fashion), and it would put its slender head out at 
the wristhole, and lap milk out of the palm of her hand with its 
little forked tongue. It was as fond of glittering things as Lucie 
herself, and when she took her many rings off her fingers and 
placed them on different parts of the table, it would go about 
collecting them, stringing them on its little body, and finally 
tying itself into a tight knot, so that the rings could not be re- 
covered till it chose to untie itself again...... When my 
sister Catherine was to be christened, Lucie thought she would 
like to be christened at the same time. Her mother, who was 
one of the famous Unitarian ‘'aylors of Norwich, had, of course, 
never thought of such a thing, but when, at my father’s sugges- 
tion, she wrote to ask her parents’ leave first, Mrs. Austin wrote 
back that she was welcome to do as she liked in that matter, and 
I remember well the curious scene of our good old rector, Mr. 
Foyster, in a highly nervous state performing the ceremony to the 
baby in arms and the magnificent lady of eighteen, in the ugly 
old church of St. Clement.” 

Then came Lucie’s engagement to Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, 
a very handsome man, who used to come to Hastings for weeks 
at a time, and “ walk about with her wound up in one plaid :’— 

“One day Sir Alexander said to her,—‘ Miss Austin, do you 
know people say we are going to be married?’ She was annoyed 
at being talked about, and hurt at his brusque way of mentioning 
it; but just as she was going to give a sharp answer, he added,— 
‘Shall we make it true ?’ She replied, with characteristic straight- 
forwardness, by the monosyllable ‘ Yes,’ and so they were engaged.” 
The marriage took place at Kensington, and to her home in 
Queen Square, Westminster, Lady Duff Gordon attracted some 
of the most distinguished men of the day, among whom were 
Guizot and Ranke, Tennyson, Thackeray, and Dickens. Among 
other visitors, Prince Louis Napoleon came one day to dinner 
unexpectedly, and a black boy whom Lady Duff Gordon had be- 
friended gravely said :—“ Please, my lady, I ran out and bought 
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twopennyworth of sprats for the Prince, for the honour of the 
house.” Few women, perhaps, have been better fitted to enjoy 
life and to adorn it than Lady Duff Gordon ; but her health gave 
way at an early period, and she writes of looking thin, ill, and 
‘old at thirty. Fora time she found much benefit from the air 
of Esher, and of the “dear old house” there, Mrs. Ross has 
many a pleasant memory. This happy period did not last 
long; and at length she was sent to the Cape, and narrowly 
escaped shipwreck on the voyage. The change proved only of 
temporary benefit, and Lady Duff Gordon was sent to Egypt. 
Her published Letters show how well her time was spent there. 
One brief visit to England was made in 1863 ; and again she 
returned to Egypt, taking up her lonely residence at Thebes, 
where she studied Arabic, attended to the wants of the people, 
and won their hearts by her womanly sympathy. Sheattended 
their funerals and marriage feasts. “She had become Sitti 
Bettiana, ‘Our own Lady,’ and one corner of her brown 
abbaieh (cloak) was faded with much kissing.” ‘We die 
alone,” said Pascal; and this was literally true of Lady Duff 
Gordon :— 





i 
by one who “lived in the streets,” lingered in the churches 
loitered in the gardens, and chatted with the common people 
in their own tongue, it is worth recording. Have they a 
future? It is doubtful on the evidence. “ They have inheriteg 
nothing in the past,” he says, “but poverty and suffering, and 
expect nothing in the future.” They live “without hope ang 
without ambition ;” and he ascribes their hopeless state to the 
“social isolation, which cuts them off from every influence 
that makes the white man their superior.” Yet they have 
produced one President of the Republic, and surely the 
recognised improvidence and pleasure-loving nature of this 
gifted race must count for something in prolonging their 
relative degradation. How really thoughtful and humane the 
peons, as he calls them, can be, may be inferred from a touching 
incident which occurred under his eyes in Zacatécas, a mob 
looking on at the rare penitential ceremony :— 

“In the middle of the street, upon their knees on the rough 

stones, walked or rather crawled two native Indian girls, dressed 
in white, their heads bare, their black hair streaming down their 
backs, their eyes aflame with excitement. Both clasped to their 
breasts a small crucifix. Surrounding them were a dozen half. 
crazed devotees, whose frenzied cries swelled the chant of the 
youngest penitent. Suddenly from out a pulque shop on the 
opposite corner darted three men, evidently peons. Witha quick 
movement they divided the pressing crowd, sprang ahead of the 
girls, and tearing their own zarapes from their shoulders, threw 
them in turn in front of the penitents. As the girls crawled 
across them, the first peon would again seize his zarape, run 
ahead, and respread it.” 
A Spanish bystander said, “ But for those drunken peons, 
they would leave a bloody track,” a characteristic comment 
full of pride of race. Had the actors been Spaniards, the 
courtesy, if not the humanity, of their graceful action would 
have been promptly recognised. The flavonr of seriousness, 
so perceptible here and there, increases the charm of pages 
brimming with joyous and buoyant sketches of things and 
persons, or happy phrases. The author has a natural horror 
of the restorer, and, we fear, also of the sanitary authority,— 
at least, he hates whitewash. “I often think,” he prettily 
says, “ what a shock it must be to the good taste of Nature 
when one whitewashes an_ old fence ;” and he is equally 
indignant when he sees a cathedral interior reft of its ancient 
glory by whitewash, crude, flaring colours, and a new equip- 
ment. It is the ruin wrought in the cathedral of Querétaro 
that calls up his playful wrath. The city is famous for two 
things,—the violent death of Maximilian, and opals. He 
would not visit the scene of the execution; he would not buy 
opals, which nobody wears and everybody has for sale; but he 
gives us this expressive picture of the place and people :— 


“Tf one has absolutely nothing to do, Querétaro is the place in 











































































































“A last farewell,’ Mrs. Ross writes, “came to my father from 
Cairo; and just as we were starting for Egypt he received the 
news of her death on July 14th, 1869, by a telegram written by her- 
self the day before she died. Those who remember her in her 
youth and beauty before disease had altered the pale, heroic face, 
and bowed the slight, stately figure, will not wonder at the Spartan 
firmness which enabled her to pen that last farewell so firmly.” 



































A PAINTER IN MEXICO.* 
READERS of the Century will be glad to make a fuller 
acquaintance with Mr. Hopkinson Smith, whose contribution 
to that magazine at the end of last year, under the quaint title 
of “A White Umbrella in Mexico,” gave them such a pleasant 
foretaste of his literary qualities, while the reproductions of 
his sketches were sufficient to show that he has a fine artistic 
taste, and a thorough love of the picturesque. No “ processes,” 
however, can convey the real merits of pictures, especially 
when reduced in size to suit a small-octavo volume; but no 
such drawback affects movable types artistically employed; 
on the contrary, elegant printing adds a grace even to refined 
composition, as a tasteful costume sets off a beautiful figure. 
Whatever may be tbe intrinsic value of the painter’s original 
sketches, the charm of his writing speaks for itself. Devoid of 
all pretension, lucid as crystal, sometimes eloquent, and never 
dull, permeated throughout by a rare feeling of humanity, 
and pleasantly tinged with a light and delicate humour, 
the book is grateful, refreshing, and in the best sense recreative, 
and none could wish for a pleasanter companion with whom 





























































































































which to do it. 

































to pass an hour snatched from the press and stress of exacting 
toil. “My probe,” says the author, “has not gone very far 
below the surface I have preferred rather to present 
what would appeal to the painter and the idler.” Itis precisely 
that which makes his work so agreeable ; nevertheless, he does 
suggest or indicate, by distinct, airy touches, much that under- 
lies the glowing surface upon which he revels, so that the idler 
is perforce obliged to feel the grim realities lurking beneath 
the varied and attractive phenomena of a country long ago 
characterised as the land of the picturesque. But, when all is 
said, one likes to get away for once from “ useful knowledge,” 
and look upon a country and a people through the keen and 
loving eyes of a painter and idler whose art has enlarged his 
understanding. His frame of mind is indicated at the outset. 
He says he delighted in “the swaying of the lilies in the sun- 
light, the rush of the roses crowding over mouldy walls,” and 
in the tall palms, without “searching for the lizard and the 
mole crawling at their roots.” He does not try to solve 
problems, but he does not overlook them; and evidently the 
native Indian folk, what he calls the remnant of the Aztec 
civilisation, made on him a deep impression. He even declares 
that they are a race capable of the highest culture, and worthy 
of the deepest study :— 


«A distinct and peculiar people,” he goes on. “ An unselfish, 
patient, tender-hearted people, of great personal beauty, courage, 
and refinement. A people maintaining in their daily life an 
etiquette phenomenal |! | in a down-trodden race; offering instantly 
to the stranger and wayfarer on the very threshold of their adobe 
huts a hospitality so generous, and accompanied by a courtesy so 
exquisite, that one stops at the next doorway to re-enjoy the 
luxury.” 


The picture may be too highly coloured, but as it is drawn 








* A White Umbrella in Mexico. By F. Hopkinson Smith. With Illustrations 
Sy the Author, London: Longmans and Co, 


If he suffers from the constitutional disease of 
being born tired, here is the place for him to rest. The grass 
grows in the middle of the streets; at every corner there is a 
small open square full of trees; under each tree is a bench; on 
every bench a wayfarer: they are all resting.” 


Sleepy as it is, the city has many delights for a lover of 
quiet and strange beauty,—streets garnished with semi-tropical 
plants, scores of fountains, Indian women sitting under 
arching palms, selling water from great red earthen jars; and 
outside the place, a garden embowered in roses, where “the 
flowers are free to whoever will gather.” The one personage 
in the book besides the author is a countryman, long a denizen 
in Mexico, who hailed from New Orleans, and was connected 
with railroads. This original was encountered accidentally 
in a cloister at Guadaloupe, near Zacatécas, and he is thus 
graphically set before us :— 


“He was about thirty years of age, with a bronzed face, curling 
mustachios, and arching eyebrows that shaded a pair of twinkling 
brown eyes. <A sort of devil-may-care air seemed to pervade him, 
coupled with a certain recklessness discernible even in the way 
he neglected his upper vest buttons, and tossed one end of his 
cravat over his shoulder. He wore a large, comfortable, easily 
adjusted slouch hat, which he kept constantly in motion, using it 
as some men do their hands, to emphasise their sentences. If the 
announcement was somewhat startling, the hat would be flattened 
out against the back of his head, the broad brim standing out ina 
circle, and framing the face which changed with every thought 
behind it. If of a confidential nature, it was pulled down on the 
side next to you, like the pirate’s in the play. If his communica- 
tion might offend ears polite, he used one edge of it as a lady 
would a fan, and from behind it, gave you a morsel of scandal 
with such point and pith that you forgave its raciness because of 
the crisp and breezy way with which it was imparted.” 


The Southerner, though so quaint and careless, was 4 
generous fellow, and he saved the painter from ill-usage, 
perhaps from death, on one memorable occasion. It is rather 
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astonishing to hear that in the middle of Mexico, near the 
town of Patzcuaro, hidden away amid the ruins of a once 
magnificent ecclesiastical foundation, there is a large and 
superb Titian, representing the Entombment, “so fresh, pure, 
and rich in colour,” that it looks as if painted yesterday. Mr. 
Smith had heard of this treasure, was able to penetrate the 
wild country where it is, saw, and unluckily touched the 
figure of Christ, so entranced was he, and so eager to examine 
the picture. The Indians present, unknown to him, were 
enraged at the sacrilege, and nothing but the ingenuity and 
wit of his humorous and eccentric Southern friend, saved 
both from the roused passions of the fanatical peons. Whether 
the picture is a Titian—and there is no reason why it should 
not be—our author’s account of his visit to the village where 
it rests, and of the great work itself, is worth reading; yet 
not more so than every page of this light, sparkling, and, 
whatever the airy writer may say, delightfully instructive 


volume. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——. 

Bishop Selwyn, of New Zealand and of Lichfield: a Sketch of his 
Life and Work. By G. H. Curteis, M.A. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—One of the most earnest and successful missionaries of our day, 
George Selwyn was also one of the most distinguished of English 
Bishops. A strong man in body and mind, utterly free from con- 
yentionality, or from thoughts of self, and with considerable 
organising power, the influence he wielded was greater than he 
could have perhaps justly claimed on the score of mere intellect. 
No one probably was better fitted for the position he occupied both 
in New Zealand and the Mother-country. His infinite resources, 
his unfailing courage, his untiring energy, his facility in ruling 
others, combined on his own part with a habit of obedience,—these 
were characteristics that would have distinguished their possessor, 
whatever might have been his career in life. When combined, as in 
Selwyn’s case, with a zeal due to profound piety, the extraordinary 
influence he exercised is readily explained. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that a Life of the Bishop was published some 
years since by the Rev. H. W. Tucker, and that the wife of the 
present biographer also wrote a “sketch ” which, it is now stated, 
passed through several editions. Mr. Curteis observes, however, 
that much fresh material has been placed at his disposal, and that 
many facts are within his own personal knowledge which throw 
light on Bishop Selwyn’s episcopate in England, a period far too 
slightly delineated in the previous biographies. The present 
volume, therefore, deals principally with Selwyn’s work in the 
diocese of Lichfield, and with his views on many of the con- 
troversial questions which have agitated modern Churchmen. 
The Bishop’s courage never carried him into the region of specu- 
lative thought. We are told, indeed, that he was perfectly able to 
grasp and to deal with the subtle problems which perplex modern 
Christendom, but, as he once confessed to his biographer, “he 
deliberately and firmly, as a man called to action and not to 
thought, put all such questions away from him, because he felt a 
full conviction that no man could live with efficiency two such 
dissimilar lives at once as those of thought and of action.” A 
mind of that class, while shrinking from discussion, is also averse 
to change. Selwyn’s vote was always given against any attempts 
to weaken the force of the Church’s dogmatic utterances. 
He objected to any discussion of the Athanasian Creed; he 
“esteemed the Board Schools a grave and perilous mistake ;” 
opposed the University Tests Bill, which was carried in 
1871; indignantly remonstrated with Dean Stanley when he 
admitted a Unitarian minister to Holy Communion in West- 
minster Abbey ; and was one of the four Bishops who protested 
against the consecration of Dr. 'Temple as Bishop of Exeter. 
Bishop Selwyn knew, as we have stated, where his real power lay, 
and probably no man of late years has done more for the 
Church by active work, and by the wisdom that knows how 
to deal with men. His indifference to appearances is a delightful 
trait in his character. As a Colonial Bishop, he put his hand 
to any work without a thought of his dignity; and the 
man who could navigate a ship in the Pacific Ocean as well 
as a sea captain, was as handy when ruling in an English 
diocese in helping a poor woman to stack her coals:—‘“ Any 
man seemed instantly to acquire a claim to his respect who 
did what he could for himself, instead of making use of the ser- 
vices of other people. Once, when a colonist of rank, desiring to 
have his three children baptised, wished the ceremony to be per- 
formed in his house, on the plea that there was no road by which 
to drive them to church, the difficulty was promptly met by the 
Bishop, who offered to carry two if the father would carry the 


third’ And even in England, reckless of what Mrs. Grundy might | 








say, he would hardly ever allow his travelling-bag to be carried by 
any one but himself.” The volume is one that deserves to be widely 
read, for it is rich in interesting material. Mr. Curteis’s style is 
a little laboured, and he sometimes makes the mistake of writing 
about the man instead of enabling the reader to see him. Mrs. 
Selwyn’s letters, on the contrary, do this in great measure, and 
they are delightful. 

Nuces Etymologice. By Richard Stephen Charnocke, Ph.D. 
(Triibner and Co.)—This is a book giving in alphabetical order a 
list of between one and two thousand words, with their deriva- 
tions. It is amusing as well as valuable, and has evidently been 
carefully prepared by a generally competent person. It is a 
distinct blemish that the Greek words are given without accents, 
and even without aspirates. About the latter there can surely 
be no difference of opinion. 

Galileo and his Judges. By F. R. Wegg-Prosser. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mr. Wegg-Prosser’s thesis may be briefly given in hisown 
words: “The principle on which the Roman Congregations acted 
in Galileo’s case was sound, but the application of it in the 
particular instance mistaken and injudicious;” or, to quote him 
again: “The Catholic Church has a right to lay her restraining 
hand on the speculations of Natural Science.” His book is a calm 
and temperate argument on behalf of the principle here enunciated, 
and an examination of the action of the authorities in this par- 
ticular case. It seems to us ‘a very perilous prerogative to claim, 
and one that may easily bring theology into a hopeless impasse. 

The Haydock Papers. By Joseph Gillow. (Burns and Oates.)— 
This book, which is described as “‘a glimpse into English Catholic 
life under the shade of persecution and in the dawn of freedom,” 
will have considerable interest for Lancashire Catholics and 
members of that communion generally. Lancashire was the 
stronghold of the old faith, and for nearly three hundred years 
the Haydocks supplied a succession of priests to the English 
mission. In making what remains of their papers into a book, 
Mr. Gillow has collected much information relating to the history 
of the different Lancashire chapels. The lay members of the 
family were not distinguished; but one Squire Haydock was 
credited by his Jacobite friends with having bred the horse that 
gave William IIT. his fatal fall. Most of the Haydocks were 
educated at the Douay Seminary, and the account of the fate of 
this and the similar institution at St. Omer during the Revolution, 
is the most interesting thing in the book. The inmates made 
every effort to demean themselves as “ good citizens,” and at first 
with some measure of success; but revolutionary zeal and sus- 
picion soon rose to fever-heat, and they were imprisoned and kept 
in confinement some time before being allowed to escape. Mr. 
Gillow repeats the story that at the Restoration a large sum was 
paid to the British Government in compensation for the seizure of 
the Douay property, and expended in paying for the Brighton 
Pavilion. In 1825, the Commissioners appointed to distribute 
the compensation received from France recognised the claim put 
forward by the last President of the Seminary, but declared the 
Crown entitled to the sum awarded, a decision upheld by Lord 
Gifford in the Privy Council on grounds of “ public and religious 
policy.” Public and religious policy may have been further pro- 
moted by spending the money on the Pavilion or paying the Royal 
debts, but what actually became of it has never been known with 
any certainty. 

Chronicle of King Henry VII. Written in Spanish by an Un- 
known Hand. Translated by Martin A. Sharp Hume. (George 
Bell and Sons.)—This curious account of the chief events of 
Henry’s reign, as they struck a Spanish resident in London— 
trader or mercenary, it is not very clear which—came to light in 
1873, and proves well worth the trouble of translating. The 
writer has no State secrets to disclose, but he can tell what he 
saw with his own eyes, and what was reported around him. Not 
much can be said for his accuracy; he never condescends upon a 
date, goes wrong about the order of Henry’s wives, and places 
several important events out of their right place. But there are 
many scenes, such as Anne Boleyn’s coronation procession, and 
the meeting between Henry and Anne of Cleves, at which he was 
himself present, and his narrative supplies occasional subsidiary de- 
tails which graver writers have passed over. As a Spaniard, he was 
naturally a strong partisan of Katherine, but he managed to com- 
bine a great admiration for Henry with a strong horror of the 
innovations in the Church. “Oh, what a good King!” he ex- 
claims; “how liberal thou wert to every one, and particularly to 
Spaniards!” The freshest thing in the chronicle is the account 
of the foreign mercenaries—Flemish, Burgundian, and Spanish— 
in Henry’s service. Theterms of their engagement, their mythical 
feats of valour against the Scotch, and their internal brawls, are 
all set forth at length. It would seem as if the author was one of 
six foreign jurymen empannelled with an equal number of English- 
men to try one of them, Guevara, for the murder of a comrade, so 
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precise is his knowledge of all the circumstances of the trial, even 
to the deliberations of the jury. 


Francis I. and his Times. From the French of Clarisse Coignet, 
by Fanny Twemlow. (Richard Bentley and Son.)—Admiration 
for the Francois Premier type of man has probably permanently 
injured the French character, and we are more in want of writers 
to expose its essential worthlessness than to belaud its superficial 
brilliancy. But this is hardly work for a lady. In her pages not 
only must vice lose half its evil by losing all its grossness ; it must 
practically disappear, even though the result be to leave the 
picture untrue to life. This is what has happened in Madame 
Coignet’s case. She has given us a pleasingly written but rose- 
water narrative of Francis’s reign. Decidedly the best portion of 
the book is that which is devoted to Marguerite of Navarre. The 
English translation reads easily, but contains some bad blunders. 
For instance, “‘ He debased the magistracy by making all offices 
venial by his personal intervention in trials, and by passing sen- 
tences agreeable to himself,” is a sentence which mistranslation 
and mispunctuation have reduced to absolute nonsense. For the 
absurdity of the following, author and translator are perhaps both 
to blame :—“ Impetuous, bold, and boisterous, a generation was 
solidly constituted whose fund of genuine simplicity survived the 
springtide of life, and endowed all with a capacity for juvenile 
impulse and transports of adoration in mature age.” 


One for the Other: Stories of French Life. By Esmé Stuart. 3 
vols. (Ward and Downey.)—Miss Esmé Stuart is one of the few 
literary artists who work with equal success upon a large and a 
small canvas; but if the question were not one of praise, but of 
personal preference, we should be inclined to put these short 
stories even above her novels. Most of them are in the minor 
key, but their pathos is not harrowing ; it is sweet and tender, and 
we are conscious less of sadness than of beauty. The title-story 
does not seem to us so good as some of its companions, for though 
it is very pretty and graceful, M. Baptiste has a certain air of 
unreality ; he is “too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food.” Miss Stuart, however, is probably wise in not giving us 
her best first, and in “'The Curé of Saindol” we have a story in 
which the imaginative truthfulness is as noteworthy as the grace 
and charm of the literary handling. 


Better Times: Stories. By the Author of ‘The Story of Margaret 
Kent.” (Triibner and Co.)—The stories of which this volume is 
composed have been collected from various American magazines 
of good repute, and this fact is in their favour; for, as a rule, 
the American short story is far ahead of its English rival. The 
latter is apt to be a mere pot-boiler, the former is often a real 
work of art; and the author of these nine tales is certainly an 
artist, not a commonplace boiler of the pot. It is not easy to 
imagine anything better in its way than ‘The Story of a Silk 
Dress,” in which the simple incident of the loss of a most 
commonplace garment by a most commonplace person serves as a 
motive for a really charming comedy. Another capital story of the 
lighter kind is “ One too Many,” which records the comical per- 
plexities of a young man who is in love with two young women 
at the same time; but perhaps the strongest work of the author 
is to be found in some of the more serious tales. ‘The Tragedy 
of Dale Farm” is very powerful, and the first story which gives 
the book its title is still more so, though its most striking incident 
—the temptation of Rachel to let her husband drink the brandy 
which she knows will kill him—reminds us rather too strongly of 
a memorable chapter in ‘“‘ Middlemarch.” 


Mr. R. E. Francillon has a pleasant gift of invention and 
always writes well, and though we do not think that his Romances 
ef the Law (Chatto and Windus) represent him quite at his best, 
they provide very entertaining reading. The writer’s plan seems 
to be to get hold of one good idea and then to invent a story 
which shall bring out to the fullest extent its possibilities of 
interest ; and for a short tale the main object of which is to 
attract by the excitement and satisfaction of curiosity, there 
could be no better method. Then, too, Mr. Francillon’s leading 
ideas are for the most part not only good, but fresh as well. The 
story of the old lady who in her will inserts the name of her 
residuary legatee in a cipher which can be read in two ways, and 
the other story of the fraudulent clerk who confesses a crime of 
which he is innocent, because he imagines he is being charged 
with a crime of which he is guilty, are really very ingenious ; but 
inventive ingenuity is a quality in which Mr. Francillon’s work 
is never lacking. One little habit he will do well to avoid in 
future. He is too fond of telling his readers that the story he is 
avout to relate is specially extraordinary, and expectations thus 
raised to an unusual pitch are likely to be unfulfilled. 

Caught at Last! by Dick Donovan (Chatto and Windus), is 
described as consisting of ‘“ Leaves from the Note-Book of a 
Detective,” and belongs to a class of literature which is admirably 
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adapted for railway reading. The majority of detective stories 
are, of course, pure fiction; but the tales told by Mr. Donovan 
have the appearance of being at least founded on fact, and one or 
two of them deal with the misdeeds of well-known criminals, such 
as Pritchard the poisoner and the notorious Charles Peace, Mr 
Donovan does not, we should think, pretend to the possession 
of any special literary gift, but he writes a simple, businegg- 
like style, and he certainly knows how to tell a story effectively, 
Such knowledge is, in a book of this kind, the one thing needful, 
and readers of Caught at Last! are pretty certain not to be dis. 
appointed. “A Huntfora Murderer,” who had taken refuge in the 
Woolwich Marshes, is a very exciting bit of narrative. 


Two Scottish Soldiers, and a Jacobite Laird and his Forbears, By 
James Ferguson. (D. Wyllie and Son, Aberdeen.)—This hand- 
some book contains biographical sketches of three Scotsmen, all 
of Aberdeenshire, flourishing in three of the most important and 
interesting epochs of British history during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and presenting well-defined types of the 
perfervidum ingenium Scotorum. Apart from the personal interest 
attaching to the individuals whose stories are given, the sketches 
possess a certain value in the side-lights cast by them upon the 
history of the troublous times to which they relate. The first of 
the “ two Scottish soldiers ” was James Ferguson, a younger son of 
an Aberdeenshire gentleman, and brother of the famous “ plotter,” 
He began his service in the Scots Brigade in Holland in 1677, was 
with Mackay at Killiecrankie and in the Low Countries, where, ag 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and subsequently Colonel, of the distinguished 
regiment known to Corporal Trim as “‘ Angus’s”—afterwards (and 
still) as the “ Cameronians ”—he also served in the campaigns of 
William III. and Marlborough, having command of a brigade at 
Blenheim. The subject of the second sketch was Patrick Ferguson, 
born in 1744, who distinguished himself on the Loyalist side in the 
American War of Independence, and died bravely while defending 
himself against a superior force of the rebels at King’s Mountain, 
South Carolina, in 1780. He invented, and in 1776 patented, the first 
breech-loading rifle. This was capable of being loaded and fired 
some half-dozen times a minute, without the necessity, as with the 
muzzle-loader, of the marksman’s exposing himself while loading; 
and its advantages were so fully recognised by the authorities of 
the day, that on Ferguson’s volunteering for service in America, 
he was entrusted with the command of a small corps armed with 
the new weapon. It is a curious illustration of the way in which 
military (and other) matters were mismanaged a century ago, that 
although the excellence of the arm was proved and acknowledged, 
its use was discontinued after a short time, owing to the petty 
jealousy of asuperior. It is still more curious that no real attempt 
was ever made to apply to military rifles the breech-loading prin- 
ciple thus made known, until our own day. The concluding paper 
is chiefly a sympathetic sketch of William Forbes of Blackton, a 
Jacobite member of a Whig clan, who fought and suffered in the 
’15, but was unable to do more in the *45 than give his best wishes 
and prayers for the success of his Prince. The book contains 
several interesting and well-executed illustrations, including 
diagrams of the Ferguson breech-loader. 


Kensington, Picturesque and Historical. By W. J. Loftie. (Field 
and Tuer.)—We need hardly say that whatever work of this kind 
Mr. Loftie undertakes, he does well. In Kensington, the ‘‘ Court 
suburb,” he has found a particularly fertile subject, and he has 
made out of it a book full of interest to the general reader, and to 
the Kensingtonian indispensable. He begins in a businesslike 
way by a sketch of the geography of the parish. Then follows a 
chapter on what may be called its ancient history,—the word 
“ancient” being extended to take in the sixteenth century. 
This includes the pedigree of the Veres. In the seventeenth 
century, the Riches make their appearance in the person of Sir 
Henry Rich, who married the heiress of Sir Walter Cope, was 
created Earl of Holland (a district of Lincolnshire) in 1626, and 
was executed about two months after Charles I. The Riches 
are represented by Lord Kensington. In the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, Holland House became the possession of 
Henry Fox, who was created Baron Holland, of Foxley, in 1763. 
This title became extinct in 1859. It was under this dynasty that 
the place acquired its chief fame. Kensington abounds in houses of 
note as connected with literature and history, and, more recently, 
art; and Mr. Loftie tells their stories in a pleasant and attractive 
way. Then we have a Royal connection in Kensington Palace, 
which came into the possession of the Crown in 1689. Mary and 
William both died in the Palace, as did Anne and George II. 
And in it, just seventy years ago, Queen Victoria was born. 
Altogether, Kensington is an interesting place, and its present 
historian does it justice. Not the least interesting thing in his 
volume is his list of the subscribers to Faukner’s History of 
Kensington, published in 1820. The names of Britton, Dibdin, 
George Canning, Soane (the founder of Soane’s Museum), and 
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William Wilberforce are among them. The illustrations, between 


two and three hundred in number, are excellent. 


The Least of All Lands. By William Miller, LL.D. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Here we have seven very interesting papers on Jewish 
history as illustrated by the geography of the country. Two 
introductory chapters are devoted to the general relation of the 

euliarities of the country to the record of the Hebrew people. 
A third, under the title of “The Home of Freedom,” describes 
the rising of Israel, or rather a part of Israel, for Dr. Miller points 
out that only a small portion of the people supported Saul against 
the domination of the Philistines. Then we have accounts, illus- 
trated with maps of the localities, of the two great victories of 
Michmash and Elah, and the disastrous defeat of Gilboa. Finally, 
we have a chapter on “Shiloh,” with a curious speculation of how 
it might have been better for the Hebrew race if Shiloh had con- 
tinued to be, according to the intention of those who set the 
Tabernacle there, the centre of their national life. This is a 
thoughtful and interesting book, the outcome of intelligent 
observation and careful reasoning. 

Rhys Lewis, Minister of Bethel. By Daniel Owen. Translated 
from the Welsh by James Harris. (Simpkin and Marshall).— 
This purports to be an “autobiography,” the work of a minister 
who was laid aside from his work in early manhood, and found 
consolation and refuge from melancholy and rebellious repinings 
at his fate in writing these experiences. We gather, though not 
with certainty, from the introduction that “Rhys Lewis” is an 
imaginary person. But it is evident that his experiences are real. 
Many of them are trivial, some possibly may be exaggerated. The 
language of the Magistrate in sentencing the alleged rioters is 
hardly possible; but, on the whole, they have the stamp of 
genuineness. A curious picture they make of Welsh life. The 
book is over-long, but its interest is undoubted. 

The Aspern Papers, and other Stories. By Henry James. 2 vols, 
(Macmillan.)—These three short stories (they may contain together 
about as much as one finds in one liberally furnished volume) are 
excellent specimens of Mr. Henry James’s peculiar manner. He 
contrives to tell as little as possible without giving the impression 
that his story is of the most intangible kind. It is only when one 
has finished, and begins to take stock, that one finds how very 
slender is the provision of subject-matter. In “The Aspern 
Papers,” for instance, the narrator tells us how, after much 
diplomacy, he locates himself in a Venetian palace, with the object 
of possessing himself of certain papers, relating to a deceased poet, 
which the occupiers of the palace were supposed to have, and how, 
with much more diplomacy, he failed to get what he wanted. The 
impression left by “ Louisa Pallant” is still more indefinite. We 
are not sure whether Mr. James has or has not meant to tell us 
what sort of woman Miss Louisa Pallant was. We do not mind 
confessing that with us, if he had the negative intention, he has 
succeeded. This kind of writing is very clever; but we must own 
that we prefer something more satisfying. 

Naplesin 1888. By Eustace Neville Rolfe and Holcombe Ingleby. 
(Triibner and Co.)—This book is manifestly the outcome of long 
and intimate acquaintance with Naples and its people. Itisa 
commonplace to say that Naples is unlike the rest of Italy; but 
one does not realise how true it is till after reading such an account 
as this. It has its virtues and its vices. There is the elaborate 
courtesy, which says, of course, much more than it means, but 
still means something. “If I am taken by brigands?” says a 
foreigner to a Neapolitan. “If my modest patrimony will 
suffice,” he answers, “it is at your service.” I] Ré Galantuomo, 
as a North Italian and not used to these ways, was not a little 
astonished when a Neapolitan mother, whose fine children he 
had been admiring, said,—‘‘ They are yours.” Then there is, at 
least among some classes, much patient industry and endurance. 
The fishermen, for instance, work very hard for a living. On the 
whole, one gets a favourable idea of the Neapolitans from this 
account of them. They are extraordinarily ignorant and super- 
stitious. Let any one read, for proofs of this, the curiously in- 
teresting chapter on “ Dread Fascination.” Not much has been 
done for them by Church or State. The “miracle of the blood of 
St. Januarius” would hardly be countenanced by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in any other city of Europe. The clergy are below the 
average of the Roman Church. And the State does its best to 
demoralise its subjects by the lottery. Nowhere is this kind of 
gambling so much in favour. The average produce in Naples is 
18s. 4d. per head of the population, while the average of the whole 
country is 2s. 1d. In Sardinia, we are told, there are no offices. 
The difference between money paid for tickets and money paid out 
to winners was, after deducting the tax, £338,921 in the year 
188C-37. It would be difficult to devise another tax which would 
do so much harm, though doubtless it is paid without a murmur, 
or even with pleasure. 


The Religious Census of London. Reprinted from the British 








Weekly. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume contains, we 
need hardly say, some interesting figures. The census was taken 
on October 24th, 1886, and gave a morning attendance of 269,799 
in Church of England churches and chapels, and 197,421 of all 
other places of worship (including Roman Catholics, 26,090). This 
last figure does not represent the total number of worshippers, on 
account of the multiplicity of services. The same may be said, in 
some degree, of the Church of England. Altogether, one gets 
rather less than half-a-million worshippers out of a population of 
four millions and more. The figures for the evening service 
appear to be more favourable for the dissident bodies. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that no account is taken of 
afternoon service in the Church of England. Taking the evening 
services, the Nonconformist’ and Roman Catholic together have a 
majority in St. Giles-in-the-Fields (47), Westminster (106), 
Holborn (430), Lambeth (4,353), St. Saviour’s, Southwark (398), 
St. Olave’s, Southwark (2,736), Bethnal Green (1,351), Mile End 
Old Town (3,765), St. George’s-in-the-East (518), Poplar (2,557), 
Hackney (551), St. Pancras (720), Islington (5,729), Woolwich 
(758). In the sixteen other districts, the Church of England has 
a majority. Among these are : City of London (4,850), Marylebone 
(5,280), St. George’s, Hanover Square (12,491), Shoreditch (3,319), 
Kensington (11,563), and Lewisham (6,339). The morning re- 
turns are more favourable. An evening attendance of 132,949 
must be credited to “mission halls” of all kinds. 

Captain Lobe. By John Law. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. 
Law surely is a little pessimistic in his views. Doubtless the 
subject which engages his pen inclines the mind to pessimism. 
Yet is he not a little hard on his fellow-creatures when he writes, 
—‘ There is in every one of us a deeply seated love of cruelty for 
its own sake”? Surely not in “every one.” Some of us can 
honestly acquit ourselves of any leaning that way. The story is 
a vigorous picture of East-End life, viewed from the Salvation 
Army point of view,—for this is the Army in which Captain Lobe 
holds a commission. 

The Strangest Journey of my Life, and other Stories. By F. Pigot. 
(Ward and Downey.)—There are thirteen stories in this volume, 
and it may be said that they all have a strong family resemblance. 
They are all of the cheerful optimistic kind. There are difficulties, 
but they are overcome; dangers, but they are avoided. All the 
love-affairs end happily ; the villain, if there happens to be one in 
the case, is discomfited. The good hero marries the good heroine. 
Everybody is happy, and everybody is rich, or at least comfort- 
ably off. If one wants to be put into a good humour, and confirm 
the belief that this is the best of all possible worlds, one cannot 
do better than read Mr. Pigot’s volume of stories. 

Landing a Prize. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 38 vols. (F. V. 
White.)—Mrs. Kennard transports us in this novel from the 
“Shires ” to a Norwegian salmon-river. But her characters are 
much the same. Celum non animum mutant. The hero is a 
young man with a fortune, and we have, of course, an adventurer 
who makes his market out of him. Then there are two love 
adventures. One is with a married woman, unhappily mated with 
an ugly and odious husband. This threatens at one time to end 
badly; but catastrophes of this kind are not in our author’s line. 
Then comes the legitimate love. This time an Anglo-Norwegian 
damsel is the heroine. The affair is prettily told, and is quite up 
to the best level of Mrs. Kennard’s writing. But we cannot 
admire the melodramatic end of the adventurer. The avenging 
thunderbolts ought to be reserved for very great occasions indeed. 
The salmon-fishing scenes are described with a good deal of 
vigour. On the whole, this is a good specimen of the writer’s 
power ; but it would have been better without the episode of Mrs. 
Thompson. This omitted, we should have had something like Mr. 
Vicary’s charming story of “ A Danish Parsonage.” 

The Edlingham Burglary. By the Rev. Jevon J. Muschamp 
Perry. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The “Edlingham burglary” 
case is certainly worthy to be reckoned among the causes e¢lébres of 
modern times. Early in the morning of February 7th, 1879, 
Edlingham Vicarage was broken into. ''wo men, by name Michael 
Brannagan and Peter Murphy, were convicted of the crime, and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. Nine years afterwards, two 
other men, Charles Richardson and George Egdell, confessed to 
having been the burglars, and were duly tried and convicted. 
Brannagan and Murphy were pardoned and compensated. Then 
the police concerned in the affair were tried for perjury and 
acquitted. This is the story that Mr. Perry tells at length; and 
it was certainly worth telling, though we are left at the end in 
considerable darkness. The acquittal of the police is, of course, 
the perplexing element. “The learned Judge remarked that it 
was ‘a very right verdict ;? and so doubtless it was, considering 
the evidence brought forward, the Judge’s summing-up, and the 
issue the jury were directed to try.” That is Mr. Perry’s com- 
ment. It certainly appears that there was important evidence 
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that was not called, and the Judge summed up very strongly in 
favour of the accused. And here it must be left. 

We may class together Professor William Graham: Essays and 
Personal Reminiscences (Nisbét and Co.), and Jephson, and other 
Writings, by the late Rev. H. H. Dobney (James Clarke).—Pro- 
fessor Graham was a Presbyterian (latterly holding the Professor- 
ship of Church History in the English Presbyterian body); Mr. 
Dobney was a Congregationalist. The personal sketches of the two 
men are interesting; that of Mr. Dobney being mainly auto- 
biographical. Indeed, “Jephson” may be supposed to represent 
something, at least, of its writer’s “inner life.” 

Booxs Recrrvep.—South Africa as a Health-Resort. By A. 
Fuller. Second edition. (W. B. Whittingham and Co.)——The 
Perennial Diary. (J. Heywood.) —Swift. By Leslie Stephen. 
“English Men of Letters” Series. (Macmillan and Co.)——Miss 
Bayle’s Romance. By W. F. Rae. Second and revised edition. 
(T. F. Unwin.) The Pictures of 1889. (Pall Mall Gazette Office.) 
Everybody’s Book of Jokes. (Saxon and Co.)——“ Tit-Bits” 
Guide to Paris and the Exhibition. Second edition. 

New Epirion.—John Ward, Preacher. By Margaret Deland. 
(F. Warne and Co.) 
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worn out by the use of improper spectacion i Tee the 
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accurately. 
Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to care- 
fully test the eyes without the use of atropine or bella. 
onna, and then have a pair of spectacles or folders made 
specially, under his own supervision, for each person who 
applies to him, the lenses being worked to suit all pecn. 
liarities of vision and the frames made to fit the features, 
Without these precautions are taken, no glasses are likely 
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| JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of 
“Our Eyes,”’ now in its seventh edition), may be consulted 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75. 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £59, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 

under 14o0n January 1st, 1869.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ODFREY E. POGGI (Cantab.), “Ty-Gwyn,” Hough 

Green, Chester, receives THREE PUPILS in his house who require special 

help for the Universities, Army, or Navy. Ten years experience. No failures.— 

References : The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester ; Rev. H. C.G. Moule, Principal 
of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 


pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 

Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes, Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty, 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Misa 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


RIGHTON COLLEG E. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY, July 4th snd 5th.—For particulars, apply to the Head Master, 
Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., or the SECRETARY. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—A BOARDING- 
HOUSE will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER, under the charge of Miss 
CONSTANCE IRWIN, who recently held a similar post in connection with the 
Truro High School. Reference is kindly permitted to Mrs. Benson (Lambeth 
Palace), the Lord Bishop uf Truro, the Ven, Archdeacon of Cornwall, the late 
Head-Mistress of Truro High School, and the Head-Master of Ciifton College.— 
For terms and further particulars, address the SECRETARY, High School, Clifton. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition in JULY next.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a LONDON M.A., who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 

PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas.— 
“OLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York, 
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SS 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 
CHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
SCH ply to the SECRETARY. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Hight boys have 
+ passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University. Nine 
jas in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


_* COLLEGE, SURREY. 
Heav-Master—The Rev. T. N. HART SMITH, M.A., 
late Assistant-Master at Marlborough College, 
Fourteen Assistant-Masters. 
Classical and Modern Sides, 
Special preparation for London Matriculation and Science Exams., and for 
the Army and Civil Service. 
House syste 
GymaasinD, 8 
Play nEN OPEN ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY for Boys under 14. 
For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








m. Boarders received by the Head-Master. Chapel, Library, 
wimming-Bath, Oarpenter’s Shop, Fives-Courts, and excellent 





Villa (Etretat), would receive TWO GENTLEMEN or LADIES during 
Aneesh and September, 28 BOARDERS and PUPTIA—Agpiy to Faster J. BS 
VISMEF, 103 Rue Nollet, Paris. 

WO YOUNG MEN, desirous of LEARNING FRENCH, 

can be received in the family of Mr. ASTIE, Professor of Divinity and 

Mental Philosophy (Lausanne, Vaud). Reference: Rev. R. 8. Ashton, 13 Blomfield 
Street, London, E.C. 


EDFORD COLLEGE LONDON 
B (for LADIES), § and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Science Scholarship, tenable for one Session, and TwoScholarships in Arts 
tenable for two Sessions, each of the annual value of 42 guineas, will be awarded 
on the result of an Examination to be held at the College on the fourth Monday and 
Tuesday in June. Candidates not tc be more than 18 years of age. Names to be 


sent in before June 15th, and all inquiries to be made of 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on _ the 
| FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 11th. 


T. ‘THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT FMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 1889. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 
joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development, Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


gas FRANCE.—FRENCH PASTOR, having Seaside 


























—_—* COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, PERTH. 
Warven—Reyv. J. H. SKRINE. 
Several OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in JULY. Candidates 


at a distance can be examined at centres nearer their homes.—Apply to WARDEN. 
The College, standing in exceptionally healthy situation, prepares for the 
Universities, Army, and Public Services, Special and individual tuition where 
required. Modern Side. Junior School. 
A few Exhibitions are also offered to Sons of Anglican Clergy in any part of 
United Kingdom.—For details, apply to WARDEN, 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 

_ Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N. 


TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
lth and12th. The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £10 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year. 

Holders of these Scholarships will be eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually. 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and farther particulars, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JULY 2nd. At least Ten Scholarships and several Exhibitions will 
be open to Competition—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn tennis courts, Large swimming-bath, Private baths. 











for 











Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, 





Lo and NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


On FRIDAY, June 7th, SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS will leave EUSTON 
STATION at 10.20 a.m:, for WINDERMER8, Morecambe, Ingleton, and Kes- 
wick; and 1.10 p.m., for BLACKBURN, Fleetwood, Southport, Lancaster, 
ay Ay np ee en Windermere, 

m the same date, a SPECIAL EXPRESS will 1 iN 25 p.m. 
for HOLY HAD ot IRELAMD. eave EUSTON at 625 p.m., 

n AY, June 8th, SPECIAL EXPRE N i 
EUSTON STATION ot ’ S3 TRAINS will leave 

55 a.m., for INGHAM, Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, and Aberystwith. 

10 20a m., for WINDERMERK, aeconatia, Ingleton, ool Wanaidhe 7 

110 p.m, for BLACKBURN, Fleetwood, Southport, Lancaster, Morecambe, 
Carnforth, Kendal, and Windermere. 

4 25 p.m., for COVENTRY and BIRMINGHAM. 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS will also leave BIRMINGHAM (New Street) 
on this date at 2 10 p.m. and 4.5 p.m., for NORTHAMPTON, calling at Stechford, 
Coventry, and Rugby, the Ordinary Trains leaving Birmingham at 2.0 p.m. and 
4.0 p.m. on June 8th not conveying passengers for these places. 

On WHIT MONDAY, June 10th, numerous Residential Trains will not be run. 

For full particulars, see the Company’s Time-Books, Bills, and Notices. 

: G. FINDLAY, General Manager. 

Euston Station, May, 1889. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
The ONE-HUNDRED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W S., Secretary. 


ROS VENOR GALLERY. 


NOW OPEN, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


HE NEW GALLERY, 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7, Admission, 1s, 
Am DEL SOOIETY.—NATIONAL GALLERY. 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the last Annual! General Meeting, 
the Collection of Water-Colour Copies from ancient Italian, Flemish, and German 
Masters, which have been published in Chromolithography, has been lent to the 
Trustees of the NATIONAL GALLERY, and is now exhibited in two lower rooms 
of that building. The remaiuing Collection of Unpublished Drawings, amounting 
to nearly 200, may still be seen at the Society’s Gallery, from 10 till5; Saturdays, 


10 till 4. Admission free, 
19 St. James’s Street, S.W. D. H. GORDON, Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—ADMISSION of NEW 
MEMBERS. 

It has been resolved to-day by the Council that all persons who may enter as 

Members of the Society during the present year shall be immediately promoted 

to the Class of Second Subscribers, instead of remaining for some time in the 


Class of Associates as formerly. y order, 
19 St. James’s Street, 8.W., May 15th, 1889. D. H. GORDON, Secretary. 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 
To secure the be:t Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARE, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists acd Mineral Water Dealers. 
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READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. — Quarterly. 
Includin stage to an. of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ” aa ainag “a coe BLS 6 reece A Succeed 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany pe 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... : 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OvutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


110 6....015 3....0 7 8 
2 6...... 016 38... 08 2 












Page ..£10 10 0] Narrow Column..........0000 £3 10 0 
Half-Page ........ss000 iccdueaaien «. 5 5 O}| Half-Columzn ........ paaeaeeka ~~ 11 0 
Quarter-Page ....ccsecereseeeeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Columm..........0---eeeeee 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. ; 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inca. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
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NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“OLD WILDS” 

A NURSERY OF STROLLING PLAYERS 

AND THE PIONEER OF THE 
PROVINCIAL THEATRE. 


EDITED BY “TRIM.” 


** Full of incident..... A Defoe-like picture......We 
must confess to having been more amused with ‘Old 
Wild's’ biography than with some more pretentious 
volumes of the same kind which have recently 
appeared,’’—LDvra, 





“There is plenty of interesting matter in these 
reminiscences.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


**An entertaining shillingsworth...... The ups and 
downs of a showman’s life are humorously and 
pathetically related’’— Eastern Mormng News. 

“A volume of interesting reminiscences of the 
the Wilds.” —Stage 


** Chatty and amusing...... The author deserves much 
credit for the attractive manner in which he has pre- 
sented his story.’’—Bradford Observer. 


** Most interesting.” —Shefield Telegraph. 


** As might be expected, there are some odd stories.” 
—Ilustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

** Very modest, yet most entertaining, copious, well 
written, and interesting...... Will be read eagerly from 
cover to cover...... Crammed with incident and detail, 
and bristling with touches of pathos, comedy, and 
homely humour—sometimes all inseparably blended.” 
—Yorkshireman, 


“This book appears just at the right moment....., 
Interesting and well worth perusal.’’—Topical Times. 


“‘An exceedingly interesting volume, in parts 
romantic, full of records of adventure, but exact and 
truthful throughont...... Attractive as a novel, and 
very amusing.’’—Halifax Courier. 

“ Persons interested in stage matters will find this 
little volume very entertaining.”—Literary World, 


“We have read these reminiscences with avidity. 
Besides furnishing materials for a history of village 
feasts and old-time customs, either the Editor or Old 
Sam, or both, have supplied us with a most amusing 
and racy memoir. The reading has | ce. celightful.” 
Yorkshire Notes and Queries. 

In a second notice, occupying, with quotations, a 
full column, the Era says:—‘‘ A work so interesting 
to theatrical readers, and especially to those of our 
subscribers who go down to the provinces in ‘travelling 
carriages,’ well deserves to be criticised and quoted 
for a second time. The reminiscences of this old 
showman, Sam Wild, contain many quaint and 
interesting chapters.” 


“We have in these pages a very striking and 
vivid picture of the palmy days of the provincial 
players, days which have gone for ever; for though 
companies still‘ star’ it, the theatres have become 
permanent, and the stroller’s career is no longer 
proverbial for its vicissitudes......The history of ‘Old 
Wild’s ’ is a wonderfully moving narrative, a stirring 
story of the ups and downs of a theatrical life, con- 
stantly presenting the alternations of success and 
defeat, of waut and plenty, and of hope and what 
must nearly touch despair...... The narrative, as we 
have said, is strikingly vivid, and mingled with details 
of performances, successes, and arrests for debt, are 
many touches of genuine pathos and pleasant humour. 
The description of the three old cronies, ‘ Jimmy 
Wild’ (the founder of the ‘ Wilds’), the performing 
pony, and the deerhound, is very natural, and the 
deaths of the elder Wild and his energetic wife, ‘the 
Queen of the Travellers,’ are told with a genuine 
pathos and feeling. The fascination which the book 
has exercised on us is undoubtedly due as much to 
the personal manner of the style, which is lifelikeand 
natural, as to the romantic vicissitudes of the ‘ King 
of the Strollers.’ ’’—Spectator. 


** The Cottage, Beeston, Notts. 
My dear Mr. —...... I am still unwell, but must 
serawl you a word or two of thanks and admiration 
for the way you have done your book. With bestand 
sincerest wishes, I am, yours, W. F. WALLETT. 
I will (D.V.) write again when able.” 





“Lyceum Theatre. 
My Dear Sir,—Very many thanks for the interesting 
book, which I shall always prize. With all good 
wishes, very truly yours, Henry Irvine.” 


\ {ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
M WIFE'S SISTER. 


Full information on this subject may be found in the 
Publications of the 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


A List of Pamphlets (3d.each and upwards) will 
be sent free on application to the Secretary, G. J. 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, S.W. 


IRK BECK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below Bi 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, H.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Ra tes. 


GTANDARD a ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall East,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 

Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I,A., London, 


Actuary. 
T HE UNION BANE 
Established 1837, 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Incorporated 1880, 

Paid-up Capital ...........sseseessseee £1,500,000 

Reserve Fund...... 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 























of 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank ema > ae E.C., 


ondon, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindaess,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, K.C, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








i 
Price 8s.; postage, 43d, 

I A Bw Ss 
By A DESCENDANT. 


8. 





J. T. HAYES, 
17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Mr. BYRON REED, M.P, 
Ready, carefully Revised, price One Penny, this da 
M\HE SPEECH of Mr. BYRON RERD. 
M.P., in the House of Commons, on My 
DILLWYN’S MOTION in FAVOUR of DISESTAB: 
LISHMENT in WALES, May 14th, 1889. 
London: The Cuurcu DEFENCE InstrTUTIOn, 9 





eee 


Bridge Street, Westminster, 8.W.; and Key 
Co., Paternoster Row, H.C. ‘ i ilies 





FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICEs, 
ILLIAMS and NORGATR’S 
FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 111 
post-free, one stamp. (Theology, Classics, Oriental 
and European Philology, German and French Recent 
Literature.) 
Op epee BOOK CIRCULAR, 


No. 55, post-free, one stamp. (Natural History, 


— Astronomy, Uhemistry, Medicine, and gur- 
gery. 

Witt1ams and Norgatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer, 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 








USE 
R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. CamERON, M.D., says:—‘' I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


F 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Reso AND CLEAVER S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-fre. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—EnreceBLep 
Existrnce.—This medicine embraces every 
attribute required in a general and domestic remedy ; 
it overturns the foundations of disease laid by defec- 
tive food and impure air. In obstructions or con- 
gestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other 
organs, these Pills are especially serviceable and 
eminently successful. They should be kept in readi- 
ness in every family, as they are a medicine without 
a fault for young persons and those of feeble consti- 
tution. They never cause pain, or irritate the most 
sensitive nerves, or most tender bowels. Holloway’s 
Pills are the best known purifiers of the blood, and 
the best promoters of absorption and secretion, and 








remove all poisonous and noxious particles from both 
eolids and fluids, 





DR. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM. 





Londou: G, VICKERS, Angel Court, Strand. 





As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


Sold by all 


from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
ALKARAM. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will 
cure the severest cases in ea ae paca fir 
Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle.—Address, Dr. LR, 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 and 3 King 


Edward Street, London, E.C. 


FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 


BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 


HAY-FEVER. 


HAY-FEVER. 
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MAGAZINE. 


2s. 6d. 


————— 
LACK WOOD'S 
B No, 834 JUNE, 1889. 
ConTENTS. 


Ay ARCADIAN SumMER: THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN 


[MPRESSIONIST. 
RupoLPH OF Harssura. By Friedrich Schiller. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


Lavy Baby. Chaps. 21-23. 

EuizabeTHd OF VALOIS AND THE TraGeDY OF Don 
Cantos. By Lord Lamington. 

Two OLD INDIANS AND A DIAMOND. 

Tur OLD SALOON: — 

{Tus Two Cuters OF Dunsoy; oR, An IrIsH 
Romance OF THE Last CENTURY.—GREIFENSTEIN. 
A Lonpon Lire.—PLaIn FRANCES Mowsray, 
AND OTHER STORIES.—ELIZABETH, AND OTHER 
SKETCHES. 

Dicky DawkINS; OR, THE BoOKMAKER OF THE 
Qurer Rina. By “Jack the Shepherd.” A True 
Story. 

Tus OLp Love AND THE NEw. By A. Lang. 

By Colonel Mark Sever Bell, 


Kum To IsFAHAN. 
With Map and 


v.C., A.D.C, Royal Engineers. 
Diagram. 

New LiguTS oN THE CENTENARY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. 

ProceDURE IN THE HovsE OF Commons. By the 
Hon. Sir H, Statford Northcote, Bart., M.P. 


Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 





PART IL, this day, price ls. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 


From ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 


No. II. contains :—NARRATIVE OF THE RED RIVER 
Expepition. By General Viscount Wolseley, G.C.B. 
—REMARKABLE PRESERVATION FROM DEATH AT 
Sra.—A Ripe To BasyLon.—TuHE KinG or TRISTAN 
p’AcuNHA: A ForGOTTEN MONARCE.- 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





(New Series.) T l M E. No. 6. 1s. 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 
1, YounG Mr. Arnsiie’s Courtsuir. F., C, Philips. 
. JOURNALISTS AND JOURNALISM, W. Maxwell. 
Is our WoRLD BETTER OR WORSE THAN IT Was? 
Prebendary Harry Jones, 
A Lost Love. R. H. Eustace. 
. THACKERAY’S GENEALOGIES.—II. E. C. K. Gonner. 
. A REMINISCENCE OF EARLY RartLtway History. 
Fred. Gale. 
. WHAT THE Pit Says. J, M. Bar. ie. 
. THE PLACE OF BAPTISTS IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
British Curistianity. John Clifford, D.D. 
9, SomE MopeRN Instances. Edith Sichel. 
1), Rosa.—III, E. Strachan Morgan, 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square. 


GREAT FRENCH ARTISTS. 


The June CENTURY contains 
a Portrait of COROT, the 
Artist, with an Account of his 
Life and Work, illustrated 
with Woodeuts from some of 
his Most Famous Pictures. — 


The February CENTURY dealt with @EROME, 
and the May CENTURY with MILLET. 


Lhe June CENTURY also con- 
tains : “ The BLOOD- 
HOUND,’ by — Epwin 
Brovan; “ The CONVICT 
MINES of KARA,’ by 
Guo. Kennan; “EARLY 
HEROES of IRELAND,” 
Cias. pe Kay; “KING 
SOLOMON of KEN- 
TUCKY;” “BIRD 
MUSIC;” §e., Fe. 160 Dp-P-, 
and 50 Illustrations. Price 
Js. 4d, 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


Doe 


mnt 





— 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

VHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contrnts ror JUNE. 

ARBITRATION OR THE Batrerine-Ram ? 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

THe MYSTERY OF OUR ForrIGN RELATIONS, 
Frederick Greenwood, 

OrpHevs In Rome. By Vernon Lee. 

SPEECH AND Sona. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

From MeEtTapuysics To History. By Edwin Hatch, 


By the 
By 


D.D. 

Tue SavaGE Crios. By E. J. Goodman. 

Dr. JOHNSON AS A Rapicat. By G@. Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L. 

GENESIS AND SoME oF ITs Critics. By Sir J. W. 
Dawson, F.R.S. 


MADAME FRANCE AND HER “ Brav’ GENERAL.” By 
W. T. Stead. 
THE VOLUNTEERS :— 
1, A Reat Votunterr Army. By Colonel 


Brackenbury, R.A, 
2. A Patriotic kunp. By Lord Mayor White- 
IsprstER and Co, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


noes NINETEENTH CENTURY, 





JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 

AN APFFAL AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

THE ETHIcs OF FOLITICAL L._y1ING. By Edward Dicey. 

THE THEATRE FRANGAIS AND ITS SOCIETAIRES. By 
Madlle. Blaze de Bury. 

A Birp’s-Eyr View or Inpia. 
FE. Grant Duff. 

81x GENERATIONS OF CzArs. By Lady Verney. 

THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ITS LESSON. 
By Prince Kropotkin. 

THE MysreRiks OF MALARIA. 

THE HaWAIIANS AND FaTHER DAMIEN. 
Clifford. 

TWELVE MILLIONS PER ANNUM WASTED IN THE SEA: 
A REJOINDER. By Samuel Plimsoll. 

AN AGRICULTURAL ParceLs Post. By the Rey. 
H. P. Dunster. 

SARDINIA AND Its Witp SuEEP. By E. N. Buxton. 

A BYE-ELicrion 1n 1747. By Lord Ebrington, M.P. 

AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Professor 
Huxley. 

London: Kegan Pau, TRENCH, and Co. 


pas FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


By Sir Mountstuart 


By Mrs. Priestley. 
By Edward 


for JUNE. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
WHAT THE RevoLUTION oF 1789 Dip. 
Harrison, 
Tue FrReNcH REVOLUTION AND WAR, 
Viscount Wolseley. 
CONVERSATION IN A BALCONY. 
Greenwood. 
Five Years’ Apvocacy oF PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENTS. 
By the Right Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T, 
Turr Reform. By William Day. 
THE FoREIGNER IN EnGuanp. By E. C. K. Gonner. 
THe House or Hapspura IN SovuTH-EASTERN 
Europe. By FE. A. Freeman, 
BENEFIT SOCIETIES AND ‘'RADE-UNIONS FOR WOMEN. 
By Lady Dilke. 
7 a OF Protoneine Lire. By Robson Roose, 


By Frederic 
By General 
By Frederick 


THE SPOLIATION OF THE EaypTIAN BONDHOLDERS. 
THE WomeN or Spain. By Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, Limited. 


VHE WESTMINSIER REVIEW. 
Contents, JUNE, 1889. Price 2s. 6d, 
1. OuR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
A Rationat Use or Sunpay. 
THE VITALITY OF PROTECTIUNIST FALLACIES, 
THE Poor at Home. 
. HENRIK IpsEN: HIS MEN AND WOMEN. 
» INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1, THe Future DrEvVeLOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
LireE.—Part IT. 
2. Some Criticisms OF BIMETALLIST ARGUMENTS. 
3. Is Divorce A KEMEDY ? 
7. Home AFratrs. 
London: Trisner and COo., Ludgate Hill. 








Sy er 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


_ COUNTY COUNCIL 
MAGAZINE, 
JUN E, 1889 


Containing a splendid Portrait of the Hon. John 
C. Dundas, from a Photograph taken expressly for 
this Magazine. 


Yorxsuire (NortH Ripina) County Councin. By 
Edmund R. Turton. 
LocaL GOVERNMENT IN ScoTtanp, By C. N. 


Johnston. 
Lonpon SewaGe. By Lieutenant-Colonel A. §, Jones. 
County Bounparirs. By Edmund Strode. 
TAXATION OF PuBLiIc AMUSEMENTS. By M, Q, 

Holyoake. 
ADJUSTMENTS wiTH CounTY Borovans. 

&e., &e., C. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Price One Shilling. H 
HE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by an tae M. YONGE. 





ConTENTS. 
TRUTH WITH Honour. 
Aaatua’s Vocation, By the Author of “ Grannie,” &c. 
“‘ Losr In THE Finpina.” By L. H. Apaque. 
CaMEOs FROM ENGLISH HISTORY: DERRY AND THE 
Borne. 
LEcTURES ON CuuRCH HISTORY. 
Two Books Worth THINKING UvFR. By M. Bramston. 
Tuer Grorrors or Han. By Ymal Oswin. 
Parrrs ON EnGLisH LITERATURE, By Hon, Eva 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
DEBATABLE GROUND. 
Lindon : W. SmirH and Innes, 31 and 32 Bedford 
Street, Strand. 
Price 1s., post-free, 
UMMER CATARKRH, or HAY 
FEVER: its Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
By GreorGe Moore, M.D. 
“Dr. Moore’s pamphlet will be fall of interest.”— 
Soturday Review. 
J.Eprs and Co., 48 Threadneedle Street; and 170 
Piccadilly, 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 


LIST. 


NEW WORK by J. M. BARRIE. 
A WINDOW in THRUMS. By J. M. 


Barrie (Gavin Ogilvy). Crown 8yo, buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. 

Contents :—The House on the Brae—On the Track 
of the Minister—Prepa:ing to Receive Visitors— 
Waiting for the Doctor—A Humorist on his Calling— 
Dead this Twenty Years—The Statement of Tibbie 
Birse—A Cloak with Beads—The Power of Beauty— 
A Magnum Opus—The Ghost Cradle—The Tragedy of 
a Wife—Making the Best of It—Visitors at the 
Manse— How Gavin Birse Put it to Meg Lownie—The 
Son from London—A Home for Genitses—Leeby and 
Jamie—A Tule of a Glove—The Last Night—Jess Left 
Alone—Jamie’s Home-Coming. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
1, AULD LICHT IDYLLS. By J. M. 


Barriz. Second Edition, crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, git top, 63. 
“ Racy, humorous, and altogether delightful.” 
—Truth, 


2. WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale 
of Literary Life. By J. M. Barris. Crown 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

* Perhaps the best one-volume novel of the 
year.’—Daily News. 


3. An EDINBURGH ELEVEN. By 
J. M. Barriz, Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. ; cloth, 
Is. 6d. 
“Mr. J. M. Barrie’s brilliant little book.’— 
Saturday Review. 


UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. 
By VICTOR TISSOT. 


Translated from the Twelfth French Edition by Mrs. 
WILSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


‘The book is written in a breezy and genial style, 
and the author’s enthusiasm communicates itself to 
the reader of his ple :sant and vivid pages.’’— Western 


Daily Press. 

The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. 
(‘“ Expositor’s Buible.”) By Right Rev. W. 
ALFXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

{ Nearly ready. 


CHURCH HISTORY. Vol. II. By 
P.ofessor Kurtz. Authorised Translation from 
the latest Revised Edition, by the Rev. Joun 
Maci wERsON, M.A, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘The compressed narrative is very successfully and 
skilfully cone, and the work must prove highly 
serviceable for students and for reference.” Scotsman, 


ISAIAH, i.-xxxix. (‘‘ Expositor’s 
Bible.”) By the Rev. GEorar ADAM SMITH, M.A., 
Aberdeen. Third Edition, in crown 8vo, price 
73. 6d., cloth. 

**A very attractive book.’’—Spectator. 


The REVELATION of ST. JOHN. 
(‘* Expositor’s Bible.”) By Rev. Professor W. 
Mituiean, D.D., of the University of Aberdeen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. LNext week. 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY: Sermons 
delivered in St. James’s Hall, London. By Hue 
Price Hugues, M.A. Second Edition, in crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Fresh and unconventional, simple, practica), and 
unaffected.”’—Scotsman. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 72- 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE, containing :—" The COUNTY,” Chaps, 21- 
24.—""A LOAFING TRIP to LISBON.”—“A 
FOOL’S TASK.’—“ MARTENS, POLECATS, 
WEASELS, and STOATS.”—“ A‘ DISCARDED’ 
SUIT.”— Ina CLEFT STICK ;” and‘ THINGS 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Plaze. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 239, for JUNE, 
1. TeacHERS’ GuILD CONFERENCE: OFFICIAL REPORT. 
2. University or LONDON COMMISSION. 
3. REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT IN THE FIFTIES. 
—(Concluded.) By Dr. Wormell. 
4, AN OLp Grammar ScHOoL. By John W. Hales. 
5. Some Unsatisracrory Features IN WOMEN’S 
Cotteces. By M. kK. Lowndes. . 
6. CONVENTIONALISM AND Rerorm. By Emily A. 
Shirreff. : — 

7, CORRESPONDENCE:—Mr. Oscar Browning on Civil 
Service Examinations ; An Educational Protest ; 
&e. 





8. Occastona Norges. REVIEWS. 
9. Forrian Notes. ScHooLts AND UNIVERSITIES. 
10. Our TRANSLATION PRIZE. 
Price 6d. ; per post, 744. 
Offices: 86 Fieet StrEET, Lonpon, E.C, 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


400 pp. 8vo, One Guinea, 


PRINCE, PRINCESS, AND PEOPLE: 


An Account of the Social Progress and Development of Our Own 
Times, as Illustrated by the Public Life and Work of their 


Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
1863-1889, 


By HENRY C. BURDETT. 


With Portraits and Autographs of their Royal Highnesses, and Illustrations of 
their Norfolk Home. 


Standard :—“ Mr. Burdett is to be congratulated on having produced a book 
which is pretty sure to find a large number of readers......It is fall of information 
of a kind not easily accessible.”’ 

Saturday Review :—‘‘The work has been creditably and conscientiously done 
sbaned It is interesting as a biographical sketch of the Royal personages who have 
played a prominent part in all public matters of importance for nearly a quarter 
of a century.” 

Daily Chronicle :—“ The movements of the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
followed with so much interest throughout the country that a hearty welcome 
is assured for this work.” 

Observer :—“ Careful, conscientious, and painstaking as a work of reference ; and 
the author's style and treatment of his subject is marked not only by dignity and 
decorum, but by great tact and delicacy of feeling.’’ 

Mr. Guapstonr’s Opinion :—“ I am glad on every ground that the public will 
now have an opportunity, through this work, of estimating the labours involved 
in the public life of the Prince and Princess of Wales,” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 356, for JUNE, price 1s., contains :— 
1. Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. 
2, GrorGE CRABBE. By George meg pene 
3. Joun BRIGHT AND QuUAKERISM. By an Ex-Quaker. 
4. LorD DUFFERIN'’S ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. 
5, HOLLAND AND HER LITERATURE IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 
‘ Edmundson, 
6. SmaLtt DEER. 
7. Critics 1n Court. 
8. Tue Poor WHITES OF THE SOUTHERN StaTEs, By A. G. Bradley. 
9, Sin WaLTER Scott (A LEcTURE aT Eron). By Mowbray Morris. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





By the Rev. G. 








Profasely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


The English Ulustrated Magazine 


For JUN 2 contains :— 
1, Wett Empiorep, After Mrs. Alma-Ta’ema, Frontispiece. 
2, Jenny Hartowe. By W. Clark Russell. 4 
3. ON THE WANDLE. By Dewey Bates, With Illustrations by the Author. 
4, Tue Better Man. By Arthur Paterson. 
5. Tue Story oF THE Savoy. By John E. Locking. With Illustrations. 
6. THE HIsTORY OF BrLuiarps. By H. Savile Clarke. With Illustrations. 
7. Sant’ Inanio. By F. Marion Crawford. 
8. Sona: To THE Winps. By S, A. Alexander. 
9, Er Czrera. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION 
QOMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Vol. XIV. PACCHIAROTTO: LA SAISIAZ: and The TWO 
POETS of CROISIC. ; 
*,* This Edition will be completed in 16 Monthly Volumes. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s. AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The GAVEROCKS. By the Author of 


“ Mebalah,” ** John Herring,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





pero ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS. oe see owe, 9,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ws se one wwe:19,000,000 





ur =o and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


O NOVEL -WRITERS.—WANTED, for a first-class 

. Magazine, a DIDACTIC NOVEL, with a religious tendency. Must be well 
written. Onealready published not objected to if not too well known.—Send full 
particulars to “ DELTA,” Literary World Office, 13 Fleet Street, E.C, 











cs 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’ List. 


THE 


NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 











No. I. ready JUNE Ist, 6d. 





THE NEW REVIEW will be pub. 


lished Monthly, containing 
Signed Articles on Vital 
Questions by the Foremost 
Men of the Day. 





ConTENTs of No. I., JUNE, 
GENERAL BOULANGER: 


1, H1s Cass (written with his Authority). 

the French Senate). 
2. His IMPEACHMENT. By Camille Pelletan (Member of the French Chamber), 
AFTER THE PLary 


By Alfred Naquet (Member of 


By Henry James, 

By Earl Compton, M.P. 

By Lord Charles Beresford, M.P, 
By Mrs, Lynn Linton. 

By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

By Lady Randolph Churchill, 





THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE.....c:seccccseeeeseeees 
National MUSCLE... 





THE RELIGION OF SELF-RESPECT........000000:008 
THE UNIONIST POLICY FOR IRELAND... ....00.06 
A Monts 1n Rossa... 








DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM ROWAN HAMIL- 


TON, Knt., LL.D, D.C.L., M.R.1.A., Andrews Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland, &c. Including 
Selections from his Poems, Correspondence, and Miscellaneous Writings. By 
RoserT PeRcEvAL Graves, M.A., Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, 
and formerly Curate-in-Charge of Windermere, 3 vols. Vol. III., 8vo, 15s, 


LITERARY WORKERS; or, Pilgrims to 


the Temple of Honour. By JoHn GrorGce Harareaves, M.A., Author of 
** Possibilities of Creation,” &c. Small 4to, 7s. 6d, 


SONGS and SONNETS. By Philip Acton. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DYNAMICS, 


containing Applications to Thermodynamics, with numerous Examples. By 
BENJAMIN: WILLIAMSON, M.A,, F.R.S., and Francis A. TARLETON, LL.D, 
Second Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged, crown 8yo, 103, 6d, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE. 


ConTENTS. 
Tue BELL oF St. Pavu’s. By Walter Besant. Part II. Chaps, 9-12. 
R.1.P. By George Holden. 
THe HEALTH OF THE MIND. By Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S, 
THE AFFAIR OF BLEAKIRE-ON-SanpDs. By “Q.” 
A BALLaD or A BaiaD. By C, J. Stewart. 
A CRUISE AMONG THE HEBRIDES. By the Rev. Canon Overton. 
Deceetion. By E. Nesbit. 
A Cuant or Arcaby. By the Rev. A. Jessopp, D.D. 
Lavy Cark: THE SEQUEL OF A Lire. Chaps. 11-13. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


* By Mrs. Oliphant. 








74 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OLD PARI 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
C. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 





Ss. 


FREE BY POST, 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
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TOURIST SEASON, 1889. 
STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of TOURIST’S GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c, 
FORDSHIRE. By A.J. Foster, M.A. 
Re KSHIRE. By E. Wacrorp, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hixt, B.A., F.S.A. 
CQHANNIL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TREGELLAS. 
DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. J.C. Cox. 

DEVON, North. By R. N. Worru, F.G.S, 
DEVON, South. By R. N. Wort, F.G.S. F 
The above Guides to North and South Devon in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

DORSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worrs, FG.S. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRIOT. By H. I. Jenkinson, 

ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, By R. N. Worts, F.G.S. 
HAMPSHIRE. 5 | G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 

KENT. By G. P. Bevay, F.S.S. 

LONDON (Through). By the Rev. W. J. Lortisz, B.A. 
LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Lortis, B.A, 
NORFOLK. By WaLtrr RYk. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N, Worth, F.G.S. 

SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Tayror, F.L.S. 

SURREY. By G. P. Bevay, F.S.S. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. 

WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S, 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Worrts, F.S8.S. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Wort, F.G.S. [Ready. 
WYE (The) and its Neighbourbood. By G. P. Brvan, F.8.8. 
YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings), By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S, 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. P. Brvay, F.S.S, 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition, with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. Smaller Guide, 1s, 6d. Pee 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, feap. 8vo, cloth. Also, in Five 
~~ Jections, separately : —Chester, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon, 

Dolgelly and Bala, Aberystwith and Llangollen, With Maps, 1s. 6d. each. 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Second Edition, feap. Svo, cloth, with Map, 53. Smaller Guide, 2s. 

The ISLE of WIGHT. Third Edition, with Frontispiece and 6 Maps, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Corrections and Additions for 1889. 

The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Tuomas B. WILIson, 
M.A. With Maps and Appendices on the Flora and History of Norway, Fish- 
ing Notes, and Photography. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 53. 

Third Edition, Revised. 

The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE; with a Sketch of Hydro- 
therapy, and Hints on Climate, Sea-Bathing, and Popular Cures. By Joun 
Macruerson, M.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 63, 6d, 

Second Edition, Revised. 

MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See It. With Letters of a 
Year's Residence, and Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns,and Seaweeds. By 
ELLEN M. Taytor. With Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan of Fun- 
chal. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THIRD EDITION. 





[Immediately. 





THE 


REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
In 3 vols, 


“Tt will undoubtedly give the author an assured place among the prose poets 
and masters of fiction. Its literary excellence is high and equal, and the descrip- 
tive passages are remarkable for their vivid reality, the fitness, strength, and 
flexibility of the style, and the perfect glow of the colouring.””—Scotsman. 

“It is from first to last intensely interesting, with that indescribable interest 
which can only be achieved by one who has mastered the difficult art of narration.” 
—Manchester Exuminer, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Square 8vo, 6s, 


THE HISTORY OF A _ SLAVE. 


By H. H. JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., &c. 
Author of ‘‘The Kilimanjaro Expedition,” &c. 


With 47 Full-Page Illustrations, engraved Fac-simile from the Author’s 
Drawings. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





H SOT H ERAN and © - Oa; 
fe BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No, gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, wW. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e tRS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

ue STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

in L — PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS aed’ for MLL AMES GaN woe om 

Rs 8S, an or A S an 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 








ELLIOT STOCK’S SPRING LIST. 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


By LEAFY WAYS: Brief Studies in the Book 


of Nature. By F. A. Kyiaut. With numerous beautiful Illustrations by E. 
T. Compton. 

“One likes to fancy how Gilbert White would have welcomed Mr. Knight had 
they been contemporaries, and of the talks they would have had together. He 
would have found a man after his own heart—full of pleasant chat, deeply versed 
in all the latest literature, gifted with a brilliancy of expression such as the old 
author never aimed at, even supposing he could have attained it. The author 
leads us through all the varying year in a series of delightful chapters.”—Academy, 


Tastefully printed in crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt edges, illustrated, price 5s. 
COMPANION VOLUME to “ NATURE’S FAIRYLAND.” 


HAUNTS of NATURE. By H. W. S. 


Wors eEr-BeEnison, Fellow of the Linnean Socicty, Lecturer on Botany at 
Westminster Hospital Medical School. With numerous beautiful Ilustra- 
tions by Charles Worsley. 

“ We are not surprised to learn that the author of these pleasant and accurate 
descriptiovs of birds, flowers, ard Nature in her changeful moods, should be com- 
pared to Richard Jefferies, or that a man like Professor Dallinger should have 
seen in his work much of the spirit of Charles Kingsley.”—Leeds Mercury. 


CHEAP EDITION, now ready, in handsome crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
ee post-free. 


OUR FANCY PIGEONS, and RAMBLING 


NUTES of a NATURALIST. A Record of Fifty Years’ Experience in 
Breeding, and in Observation of Nature. By Georae Ure, of Dandee. 


Now ready, tastefully printed and bound in parchment, price 33. 


A FRESH WATER YARN. Being ye True 


and Veracious Log of ye Boats ‘ Fury’ and ‘Kate’ while on an Exploring 
Expedition on ye River Avon. Done by ye Officers (ind Crew) in Uharge 
thereof, viz., Brown, Jones, and Ropinson. To ye which is superadded 
sundry Sketches of ye Hydrographer and Draughtsman, RosINsoNn ; ye whole 
now Edited, Collated, Emendated, and Corrected by Brown, 

“ Our recommendation is, buy the dainty book.’’—Lit.rary World. 


The Earliest English Primer Extant. In 8vo, antique style, price 43. 61. net. 


The A. B. C, BOTH in LATYN and 


ENGLYSHE, 1538. Being a Fac-simile Reprint of the Earliest Extant English 
Reading-Book. With an Introduction by E. D. Saucksureu, M.A., Librarian 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
The publisher has reproduced a small impression of this little primer, in exact 
fac-simile, by photography, from the copy in Emmanuel College, by the kind per- 
mission of the Masters and Fellows, for the use of studentz and collectors. 


Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, and bound in handsome cloth, 7s. 6d., post-free. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of EDWIN 


ATHERSTONE, Author of ‘‘The Fall of Nineveh,” “ Israel in Egypt,” “A 
Midsummer Day’s Dream,” “ The Handwriting on the Wall,” &. Edited by 
his Daughter, Mary ELIZABETH ATHERSTONE. 
“To students of the antique or lovers of the classical this book offers some 
hours of pleasant occupatiou.””—Ezchange and Mart. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, 23. 6d., post-free. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SKULL and FAL- 


STAFEF’S NOSE: a Fancy in Three Acts. By BrELGrave TITMARSH. 
“* Those who have studied Shakespeare will relish this book, in which there isa 
lot of humour,”—Plymouth News. 


NEW VOLUMES of VERSE. 
In crown 8yvo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 33. 6d., post-free. 


TOLD in a CITY GARDEN: Tales and 


Lyrics. By Eastwoop Kipson. 
“ Shows considerable literary taste and power; the work of a true poet.”’— 
Western Morning News. 
** All these tales and lyrics are of excellent merit.””—Liverpoot Daily Post. 


rown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, price 4s, 6d. 


THROUGH CLOUD and SUNSHINE : a 


Collection of Original Hymns and Sacred Songs. By E. G. SARGENT. 
“T think many friends will be glad to see in a collected form those verses which 
they have enjoyed in various periodicals in which you have so often succeeded in 
happily wedding gracious thoughts and pleasing words.”—Rev. RicuarD GLOVER. 








Tastefully printed, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. ; limp roan, red edges, 83. 6d. ; smooth 
calf-padded covers, gilt edges, 10s.6d. Hand-made paper, roxburgs, price LCs. Sd, 
Also 50 Large-Paper Copies in roxburgh, gilt top, price 21s. net. 

vA FS, Tv > 4Y TT T ee - 

The IMITATION of CHRIST. Now for the 

First Time Faithfully Rendered in Rhythm, after the Manner in which the 

Work was Written by Tuomas A Kempis. Translated by ‘‘A CLERK OF 
OxenrorpD.” With a Preface by Rev. Canon Lippoy, D.D, D.C.L. 

** The mind is lead by the poetical arrangement to dwell with a new intelligence 
and intensity upon clauses and words, and to discern with new eyes their deeper 
meanings, their relation to each other, and to the whole of which they are 
parts.’”’—Rev. Canon Lippon, D.D. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. complete, price 8s., post-free. 
T Y areal . ’ >To 

NOTES on MISSIONARY SUBJECTS. 

By Rosert NeepxuamM Cust, LL.D. 

ConTENTS :—Observations and Reflections on Missionary Societies.—Langu° ge 
Illustrated by Bible Translation.—The Great Problems outside the Orbit of Pure 
Evangelistic Work, but which the Missionary has to Face.—Relation of Mis- 
sionarjes to the Outer World.—Missionary Addresses, Pictures, and Notices.— 
The Missions of the Romish Church. aed l cus 

“Frank criticism combined with strong testimony to the value of ee 2 

—Record. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post-free. 


Y Y “yh r > 
THOUGHTS upon SOME WORDS of 
CHRIST. By Rev. Davip Wricut, M.A. 

ConTENTS :—Sodom.—The Mighty Works of Christ.—The Creation Sabbath.— 
The Redemption Sabbath.—The Sabbath of Man.—Moses Developed by Christ.— 
* Let the Dead Bury their Dead.”’—Judas.— Humility.—A Life Lost and a Life 
Saved. 

“Very helpful and refreshing reading.’’—Fireside News. 

Now ready, SECOND EDITION, cloth, price 53. 


ASPECTS of SCEPTICISM. With Special 
Reference to the Present Time. By Joun Forprceg, M A. 
In crown 8vo, price 6d. 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY: a Reply 


to Rev. C. H. Waller and The Record. By W. T. Hopson, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Barnabas, Douglas, Is!e of Man. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM FRASER, BART. 
Post 8vo, about 400 pp., cloth, gilt top, price 


WORDS ON WELLINGTON. 
The Duke—Waterloo—The Ball. 
By Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Baronet, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 





{Ready shortly. 





In royal folio, 10 Parts, 5 Plates in each—50 in all—representing 250 Water-Colour Subjects 
after the originals, 15s. net per Part. 


The SOFT PORCELAIN of SEVRES. Withan 


Historical Introduction by Kpovarp Garnier. Table of the Marks and Monograms of 
the Painters, Decorators, and Gilders of the Sévres Manufactory from 1753 to 1800. 


Part I. of this Important and Artistic Work now ready. 





Crown 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, cloth, price : 


STANLEY to the RESCUE! The Relief of 


Emin Pasha. By A. Wavurers, of the Royal Geographical Society, Belgium. Transe 
lated by E. E, FrEwer. With Map and 34 Illustrations. [Ready shortly. 





London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., post-free. 


PAUL OF TARSUS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RABBI JESHUA.” 


FIRST NOTICE. 

“Those who have read ‘ Rabbi Jeshua’ will know what to expect in ‘ Paul of Tarsus,’ 
from the pen of the same anonymous author. The work is most readable, though it is 
not all like the popular biographies of the Apostle which appear in so great numbers. 
The authors of these are generally careful to show their erudition. The author of this 
work seems to be careful to hide his, great and evident though it be. The justice of its 
local colour throughout, and the vividness of the pictures of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Rome bespeak a scholar; while the charming style of the work, its simplicity and direct- 
ness, show a writer of no mean literary skill.”—Scotsman, May 13th. 


SECOND NOTICE. 
« A remarkable book...... The author has realised in his own mind a picture of Paul 
which, whether true or false, is vivid, and this he has reproduced in a style of unusual 
brilliance and power.”’—Manchester Guardian, May 21st. 





GEORGE REDWAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
The New Story by EDNA LYALL. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 


Post 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s, 6d. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND SERIES. 


Price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 9d., paper boards; 2s. 6d., by post 2%. 9d., cloth boards, with Portrait. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 
PADRE AGOSTINO DA MONTEFELTRO. 


PREACHED AT THE CHURCH OF SAN CARLO AL CORSO, ROME, 1889. 


Translated from the Original by 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 





CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, Printers & Publishers, 11 Burleigh St., Strand, W.C. 





oe ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 
secured. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS asa COMPLEXION SOAP. Itis specially suitable for ladies, children 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & goy's 
LIST : 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


H 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE, 1889, 
1, Sin CHaRLEs Danvers. By tl ‘ 
Danvers Jewels.” Chaps. 58, Author of “The 


2. Macaulay at Homer, 

3. To my FRIENDS, 

4, GEorGE MEREDITH’s VIEWS oF Wo 

5. “I Mark THE Kina.” —_ 

6, To a Lost Love. 

7. Dr. rine gage 4 Cuaritrs Lamp, 

8. ARMINELL. By the Author of “J ing. 
Chaps. 21-26, ones erring,’ 

9, Wit AND Wispom OF £cHOPENHAUER. 

10, Paut's Sister, By the Author of “ Near 


Neighbours.’ Chaps 14-16, 


‘BY AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 
PRINCE RODERICK. 
By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS, 


Author of “Seven Years at Eton,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ROMANCE 0 
WORLDS.” dices 


ARDATH: 
The Story of a Dead Self. 


MARIE CORELLYI, 
AUTHOR of “VENDETTA,” ‘*THELMA,” &, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘A story of passion, mystery, serpent-worship, 
magical self-discernment, and the final disillusion and 
regeneration of asou!. The author has throughout 
been most ambitious, ‘Ardath’ is marked by sweet 
and tender fancies, and its lofty conception of the 
phases through which a human soul may pass in its 
development towards the highest ideals has been well 
and faithfully worked out,’’—Athenzum. 





BY AUTHOROF ‘RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD.” 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO. 
By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s 

“Mrs. Kemble’s new romance, fresh and full of 
life as anything she has ever written, is quite worthy 
of the author of perhaps the most delightful volumes 
of reminiscences published in this generation. The 
story has in it the great elements of refreshment and 
surprise, and apart from the repute of the writer, 
would command immediate popularity by its vivacity 
and grace.’’—Observer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


FEATHERSTON’S STORY. 
By JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Mrs, Henry Woop), 

Author of ‘'The Channings,”’ &e. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo0, 





ANONYMOUS. 
THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL 
WENT WORTH. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

*‘ Without any attempt at fine-writing, the author 
has told a powerful story in the most simple and 
straightforward language. We do not often find 
among recent novels any so impressive as ‘The 
Repentance of Paul Wentworth.’’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“One of the ablest and pleasantest novels of the 
season.”—Pump Court. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' JULIET.” 


By MARY HE. CARTER. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
*“** Mrs, Severn’ is worth reading, and once begun 
is not likely to remain unfinished.” —Athenzum, 
“Could hardly have been better written.”— 
Academy. 


ESTHER DENISON. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘‘ No Saint,”’ * Beyond Recall,” &c. 
In 8 vols, crown 8vo. 

«‘ The heroine of this story—which merits high com. 
mendation as well for its pure strain of sustained 
moral integrity as for its strong representation of 
the characters and passions—is a noble example of 
womanly virtues...... A more interesting story has 
not of late been published, or one higher in tone or 
spirit.’—Illustrated London News, 


NOTICE.—The Seventh Edition of MR. 
AND MRS. BANCROFT ON AND 
OFF THE STAGE, is NOW READY, 


in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW: BOOKS. 


VR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 63, 


TO CALL HER MINE, &c. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


wae: 9 Tilustrations by A. Venestien. 











OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo, at every Library. 


GUILDERO  Y. 


By OUIDA, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” ‘ ' Moths,” &e. 
GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE TENTS OF SHEM. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Babylon,” ‘* This Mortal Coil, ' we. 

















NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
The KNIGHTS of the LION: a Romance of the Thirteenth Century. With a Preface 


by the Marquess of Lorne, K.T, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


DR. RAMEAU. By Grorcres Onnet, Author of “The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated by Mrs. CAsHeL Horry. With 


9 I\lustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 
NIKANOR. Translated from the French of HENRY GREVILLE. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CHILDREN of TO-MORROW. By Witi14M SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Percy Firzaeraup, Frorence Marryat, JAMEs Grant, Durron Cook, and others. 
With 8 Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, William Small, W. J. Hennessy, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
NEW BOOK OF IMAGINATION AND ADVENTURE. 


MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By HUGH MacCOLL. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 














NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 


W AS S 4 E G OO D O R B AD: +8) ae MINTO, Author of “The Mediation of Ralph 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





DOLLY: aSketch. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THAT GIRL in BLACK: a Romance. By Mrs. MoLesworrn, Author of “Herr Baby,” &e. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
RACHEL ARMSTRONG 5 or, Love and Theology. By CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH.” | By HALL oan | By JAMES PAYN. 
| 





Glow-Worm Tales. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY 

Old Blazer’s Hero. 
By T. W. ag me ne 

By Devious Ways. 
By SARAH TYTLER 
Buried , ar 


ed Spider. e Deemster. 
By GRANT ALLEN By WILKIE GULLiNe 
For Maimie’s Sake. Little Novels. 
Ry WALTE R BESANT. By DICK DONOVAN. 
The World went Very Well Then. Caught at Last! 
By ROBERT BUCHANA By JOHN LEYS. 
The Heir of lll Th 





e Lindsays. 











POETRY. 


POE M S AN D B ALLADS. —— 7d ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 





The ASCENT of MAN. By Maruitpe Buinp. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, 5s. 
SONGS of ADIEU. ‘By Lord Henry SomeERsET. Small 4to, Jap. vellum, 6s. 


BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBO OKs. 











ACADEMY NOTES (1889). With Sketches, 1s. The NEW GALLERY (1889). With Sketches, 1s. 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1889). With Sketches, 1s. PICTURES at the PARIS EXHIBI TION. 100 Sketches. Is. 
TH One Shilling Monthi MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 

Contents ror JUNE :—A Duke’s Career. By J. Crawford Scott.—Umbrellas, 
By Frank Rede Fowke.—A Plea for the Birds. By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, M.A.— ConTENTs FoR JUNE :—Passion’s Slave. By Richard Ashe King iil pterus 
The “ Rejected Addresses.” By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A.—Bush-Life in New | Cardinis, By Captain T. Preston Battersby, R.A.—A Queer Patron. By R. 
Zealand, By J. Lawson.—Musie, Love, and Marriage. By Frederick J. Crowest.— Hayward.—Prose and Poetry. By M. E. Martin—The Woman with the Icy 
Seventeenth-Centnry Colloquialisms. By G. L. Apperson. —The Delights of Hedge- | Hand. By Annie G. Hopkins —No Lang ghing x Matter. By Clifton Bingham.—No 


rows, By Alex. H. Japp, LL.D.—Scenery and Scenic Artists. By W.J. Lawrence. | Robbery. By John Paslew.—As It Happened. By B. Gardiner.—The White 
—An Island Picnic. By George Eyre Todd.—Table-Talk. By Sylvanus Urban, Feather. By Arthur Louis. 








SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. 
Tayror, F.L.8., &c. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; 
or, 53, per year, post-free. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN AND CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








MAGAZINES 


ILLUSTRATED NAVAL AND MILITARY 
MAGAZINE. 2s. 6d. 


‘The Right Hon. Lord Wantage, V.C., K.0.B., Commanding Home Counties 
Brigade of Volunteers. saa 5 . 

‘The Campa gn of 1815.—I. By William O’Connor Morris. 

The Bersaglieri. By Edith Marget. 

The Future of Canada. By James W. Bell. 

A Rolling Commission. —IV. By George A. Patterson, R.N. 

The Nile Expedition in 1884-85.—IV. By Major Lawson, R.E. J 

Wanderings of a War Artist. NewSerics, The Russo-Turkish War. By Irving 
Montagu. 

Volunteer Notes. 

The Staff College Student. 

Summary of Articles in Foreign Service Magazines; &c., &c. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


An Illustrated Magazine of Science. 6d. 


Tiger-Beetles.—I. By Ed. Butler. 

The Nation’s Purse. By Alex. B. MacDowall, M.A. 

An Invertebrate Eye in the Vertebrate Skull. By W. Mawer, F.G.S. 
Candles. By W. Mattieu Williams. 

The Occurrence of Gold. By D. A. Louis, F.1.0., F.C.8. 
Photographs of Lightning. By W. Marriott and A. C. Ranyard. 
Total Solar Eclipse of 1889, January Ist. By A. C. Ranyard. 

Face of the Sky for June. By Herbert Sadler, F.R.A.S. 

Whist Colimn. Chess; &. 








FOR JUNE. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 2s. 64. 


Vaccination and the “ Encyclopmdia Britannica.” By H. Preston- 
An Italian Nun, By Alfred Sanders, . “home. 
International Law and Food-Supplies :— 

1. By Herbert Haines. 

2. By Robert Scott Moffatt. 
Mr. Gladstone and Italy. By A. Gallenga, 
The Pacification of Burmah, By Demetrius Charles Boulger, 
England’s Climatic Phenomena, By Viscount Lymington, M.P. 
The Indian National Congress. By Frederic Pincott. 
The Roman Family. By E. Strahan Morgan. 
The Sugar Convention. By R. G. Webster, M.P. 
Politics at Home and Abroad. 
Correspondence, 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 1s. 


Decentralisation. By Major J. K. Trotter, R.A. 

The British Navy in Foreign Waters. By a Naval Chronicler. 

China as a Factor in Central Asian Politics. By Lieutenant Hon, H. N.Shore, B.N, 

Glimpses Inside of Sevastopol. By Professor Hubbenet, Translated from the 
Russian Original by C. J. Cooke. 

Pedicure’s Rondeau : a Drawing-room Idyll. By H. G. Keene, C.1.E., M.A. 

The Governor’s Guard: a True Tale of Sepoy Superstition. By “‘ Nomad.” 

Imperial Federation and Maritime Power. By a Flag Officer. 

Naval Notes. By Rear-Admiral B. Scott. 

Editorial Notes. ‘‘On Leave.” Reviews and Notices; &c. 








Now ready, Seventh Year, price 2s. 


ACADEMY 


Inclading Various Exhibitions. 


SKETCHES, 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


1889. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


The ‘FALCON’ on the BALTIC: a Coasting Voyage 
from Hammersmith to Copenhagan in a Three-Ton Yacht. By K. F. Knicur, 
Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Falcon.’” 

The Saturday Review says :—* The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic’ will be warmly 
welcomed by all the readers of Mr. Kuight’s delightful ‘Cruise of the ‘ Falcon’’ 
onsena The unconscious humour of the ‘ Yankified Dane’s’ conversation is really the 
most amusing thing we have read for a long while.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


FOUR FAMOUS SOLDIERS. Sir Charles Napier, 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, Sir Wiliiam Napier, Sir Herbert Edwardes. By 
T. R. E. Howmes, Authcr of “‘ History of the Indian Mutiny.” 


1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 70 Illustrations. 


WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. By Irving 
Monraat, late of the Illustrated London News. 
The St. James’s Gazetle saye:—"* He tells his adventures in a pleasant, rattling 
style, which makes his book capital reading.” ; 
The Morning Post says: —“‘ Mr. Montagu is to be congratulated on an eminently 
readable book, which, both in style and matter, is above the average of produc- 
tions in this kind,” 


SKETCHES of a YACHTING CRUISE. By Major 
E. Gamsrer-Parry, Author of * Life of Reynell Taylor.’’ 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
26 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
The Saturday Review says :—“ Major Gambier-Parry not only describes graphically 
what hesees with his outward eye, but in his inward vision he sees, and makes us see, 
* The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.’” ’ 
The Manchester Guardian says:—"'The pencil sketches accompanying the 
letterpress are many of them of great artistic excellence, and in particular we 
an commend the exquisite aerial effects of the Bay of Algiers and of Etna.” 


1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s. 6d., numerous Illustrations. 


The DAIRY FARM. By James Long, late Professor 
of Practical Dairying and Dairy-Farming in the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. 

1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 

MORE SAIL THAN BALLAST. ByC. A. Montresor, 

Author of ‘‘Some Hobby Horses,”’ &. ie 
The Morning Post says :—“ The characters have individuality, the style is simple 
and natural, and also, when occasion requires, genuinely pathetic.” 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8:0, with Portrait, 3s, 6. 
LADIES on HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, 


and Hunting, With Hints upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes, By Mrs, 
Power O’DonoauveE (Nannie Lambert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” 
“ Horses and Horsemen,” &c, 

“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and 
costumes, and written in a style that is sure to win readers. We heartily recom- 
mend the book.’”’—Graphic, 

**A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady like way, 
by a thorough mistress of the subject, and full of valuable hints.”—Vanity Fair, 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 123.,8 Portraits on Steel, and Autograph. 
Le COMTE de PARIS. By Le Marquis de Flers. 


Translated by ConSTANCE MAJENDIE. 
The Manchester Guardian says:—‘‘It will always be a valuable book of re- 
ference, and in not impossible circumstances it may be an extremely interesting 
one. The English version is unusually well translated.” 


HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR. By Sir John Kaye. 
ANB 
HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel 


G. B. Matteson, C.S.I. New Edition (in which the original Third Volume 
of Sir John Kaye’s Work is left out), Revised and Edited by Colonel G. B. 
Matieson, C.8.I. Vols, I. to IV. ready. The remaining volumes will be 
issued at short intervals. 

The Publishers also beg to announce that the Sixth and Last Volume of this 
Edition will consist in great part of new matter, narrating the occurrences at 
some of the principal Civil Stations, other than those originally dealt with during 
1857-53. This Volume will also contain a new and comprehensive Index. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. Ninth Year of Issue, Revised and Enlarged. 


LONDON in 1889. Illustrated by 20 Bird’s-Eye 
Views of the Principal Streets, Also bya large General Map of London. 
Originally Compiled by Herzert Fry, Editor of the ‘‘ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,”’ ‘Handbook to Normandy,” ‘The Road to Paris,” &c. 
Continued by S. W. Kersuaw, F.S.A., and A. M. HEATHCOTE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, with Frontispiece. 


The LONDON STAGE: its History and Traditions 
from 1576-1888. By H. Barton Baker, Author of ‘‘ Cur Old Actors,” &. 


The Era says :—“ There are very few readers who will not.discover between its 
covers a great deal which is novel as well as interesting.” 





TWO 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown &vo, 63, 


| 
LIFE in the CATHOLIC CHURCH: its| KEBLE COLLEGE SERMONS: 1877-1888. 


Blessings and Responsibilities. A Volume of Sermons by the Rev. R. W. 
RanDALL, Vicar of All Saints’, Clifton. 


Being a Companion Volume to the First Series, which comprised those 
preached 1870-1876. 





EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by John H. Ingram. 


NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., just ready. 


JANE AUSTEN. By Mrs. Malden. 


POPULAR EDITION, Second Volume, crown 870, 1s 61, now ready. 


| EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 





STATESMEN SERIES. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. 


NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. each, 


HENRY GRATTAN. By Robert Dunlop, Fellow of Owens College, Manchester, (wow reaiy. 


WELLESLEY. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 


In the Press. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Carpet, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter S:reet, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June Ist, 1839, 
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